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The  Food  Group. 

JUDGED  BY  the  brilliant  success  of  its  hrst  two  meetings 
and  the  attractive  programme  laid  down  for  the  period 
up  to  July,  1933,  the  Food  Group  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  itself. 
No  small  part  of  this  achievement  is  due  to  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  organising  ability  of  its  chairman,  Dr.  L.  H. 
Lampitt,  and  also,  one^may  add,  to  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  its  hon.  secretary.  Professor  H.  Raistrick,  of 
the  London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine. 
The  Food  Group  has  our  unstinted  supp)ort,  to  which  may 
be  added,  we  feel  sure,  that  of  e\'ery  reader  of  F'ood 
Manufacture. 

Milk  Control. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Food  Group  was  held  on 
November  25,  the  subject  for  discussion  being  “  Bacterio¬ 
logical  Standards  for  .Milk  and  Ice-Cream.”  Papers  were 
read  by  Dr.  V'.  Borland,  Medical  Ofticer  of  Health  for 
Bethnal  Green,  and  Professor  S.  \V.  Wilson,  of  the  London 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine.  The  latter  gave 
a  critical  review  of  the  present  position.  He  said  that 
quality  in  milk  comprises  at  least  five  attributes :  (i)  food 
value;  (2)  cleanliness  or  freedom  from  dirt,  excretal  con¬ 
tamination,  pus  cells,  and  undue  numbers  of  micro¬ 
organisms;  (3)  keeping  quality;  (4)  fitness  for  pasteurisa¬ 
tion  or  other  heat  treatment;  (5)  safety,  or  freedom  from 
the  risk  of  giving  rise  to  disease.  Cleanliness  and  safety 
are  not  synonymous  terms;  many  unclean  milks  are  quite 
safe,  while  some  very  clean  milks  are  dangerous.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  can  be  ascertained  by :  ^i)  the  sediment  test;  (2)  the 
bread  smear  test;  (3)  the  reductase  test;  (4)  the  “plate 
count”  method;  and  (5)  the  "  coli  test.”  Each  of  these 
was  examined  in  detail.  In  particular,  the  pitfalls  in 
interpreting  the  “  plate  count  ”  test  were  discussed.  What 
is  wanted,  said  Professor  Wilson,  is  compulsory’  grading 
of  all  milk.  Measures  against  the  producer  or  the  dis¬ 


tributor  should  not  be  taken  unless  a  high  proportion  of 
samples  show  bacterial  counts  outside  the  standard,  and 
not  until  the  producer  or  distributor  refuses  to  remedy  the 
causative  faults  should  legal  proceedings  be  considered. 
The  aim  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  be  to  act 
as  an  educator,  not  as  a  policeman. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  .Mr.  E.  V.  .Ander¬ 
son,  of  United  Dairies,  Ltd.,  and  other  members 
present. 

Pure  Ice-Cream. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Clayson,  of  J.  Lyons  and  Co.,  then  dealt 
with  the  principles  governing  the  production  of  bacterio- 
logically'  pure  ice-cream.  An  outline  of  the  various  stages 
of  manufacture  was  given,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
points  that  had  to  be  observed  to  ensure  purity.  Granted 
raw  materials  of  satisfactory’  purity,  the  production  of  ice¬ 
cream  of  low  bacteriological  content  depends  on  plant 
design  and  layout,  cleansing,  and  safeguarding  against 
contamination  after  pasteurisation.  The  units  of  modern 
plant  are  smooth-surfaced,  easily  cleaned,  and  provided 
with  no  “dead  ends”  in  which  the  ice-cream  can  lodge. 
Thus  the  lids  of  the  pasteurisers  should  be  insulated  to 
prevent  surface  cooling,  the  mixture  should  be  well 
agitated  and  should  be  free  from  solids  into  which  heat 
penetration  would  be  slow,  while  the  outlet  cock  should 
not  allow  incompletely  pasteurised  milk  to  leak  into  the 
pipe  lines.  In  the  homogenisation  process  the  pressure 
employed  is  from  2,000  lb.  to  2,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and 
any  clumps  of  living  bacteria  would  be  split  up.  Con¬ 
tamination  during  the  cooling  process  must  be  carefully- 
guarded  against,  particularly  in  respect  of  drips  of  con¬ 
densed  moisture.  The  pipe  system  between  the  coolers 
and  ageing  vats  is  frequently  sterilised.  Finally-,  at  the 
end  of  the  day’s  work  the  plant  and  pipe-lines  are  treated 
with  detergent  and  hypochlorite  solutions,  reassembled, 
and  again  rinsed  with  water  at  160’  to  180*  F. 
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Insect  Infestation. 

At  the  Food  Group  meeting  on  December  5,  Professor 
J.  \V.  Munro,  Dr.  A.  B.  Page,  and  Dr.  L.  E.  Campbell 
dealt  with  the  insect  infestation  and  fumigation  of  stored 
products,  with  special  reference  to  the  work  carried  out 
by  the  Biological  Field  Station,  Slough.  It  is  clear  that 
this  work  will  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  food 
industry.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  subject 
in  the  Februar\’  issue  of  Food  Manufacture. 

Butter  Deterioration. 

Unsalted  butter  which  has  been  kept  for  a  month  or  two 
in  cold  store  frequently  deteriorates  rapidly  in  flavour 
when  it  is  again  exposed  to  normal  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions.  In  a  paper  by  J.  T.  Minster  (The  Analyst. 
October,  1932)  are  described  tests  for  the  keeping  quality 
of  unsalted  butter,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  possible 
causes  of  the  deterioration  are  direct  oxidation  due  to 
contact  with  air  and  the  action  of  micro-organisms. 
.-Mthough  the  former  may  have  a  bearing  on  changes 
which  occur  later  when  the  butter  is  quite  rancid,  Mr. 
Minster  found  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  the  particular 
kind  of  deterioration  he  had  under  investigation.  The 
average  of  the  catalase,  reductase,  bacteriological,  and 
incubation  tests  was  found  to  be  the  most  reliable  guide 
to  the  keeping  quality  of  a  butter  sample.  Low’  test 
values  are  characteristic  of  butter  which  has  gone  “  off.” 
True  lactic  acid  bacteria  do  not  give  rise  to  the  enzyme 
catalase,  whereas  putrefactive  and  other  objectionable 
bacteria  very  frequently  do  so. 

Vitamin  D  in  Cacao  Beans. 

Dr.  K.  H.  Coward,  of  the  Pharmacological  Labora¬ 
tories,  has  recently  assayed  a  sample  of  ground  cacao 
bean  (shell  excluded)  for  vitamin  D,  and  has  reported 
the  potency  as  one  unit  of  anti-rachitic  activity  per  gram 
of  cacao  bean  powder. 

The  sample  for  vitamin  assay  was  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Cadbuty’s  research  staff,  and  was  taken  from  a  normal 
commercial  consignment  of  raw,  well-fermented  Accra 
beans. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  this  determination  has  not  been 
done  before — at  least,  we  can  find  no  reference  to  the 
subject  in  Miss  Browning’s  work  on  vitamins  or  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drummond’s  chart  of  the  distribution  of  the  vita¬ 
mins  in  foods  (Roy.  Soc.  Arts  Cantor  Lectures,  April- 
May,  1932). 

It  is  otherwise  the  case  with  chocolate.  Miss  Browning 
refers  to  irradiated  chocolate  and  quotes  evidence  as  to 
its  favourable  influence  on  human  beings.  Irradiated 
chocolate  is  stated  to  increase -the  red  corpuscles  and 
colour  index  in  cases  of  secondary  anxmia  and  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  liver  effect  in  jjernicious  anicmia. 


New  Refrigerant. 

In  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Report  of  Investigations 
No.  3185  are  given  particulars  of  an  organic  fluoride 
refrigerant,  dichlorotetrafluoroethane.  It  is  stated  that  it 
is  a  gas  possessing  very  low  toxicity  and  is  non-corrosive, 
non -irritating,  and  non-inflammable.  It  is  chemically 
inert  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  thermally  stable  up 
fo  550°  C.  (1,022°  F.).  The  boiling-point  is  -29-8°  C. 
(-2i’7°  F.).  The  gas  is  not  absorbed  by  foods  or 
materials  being  refrigerated.  (See  also  R.  J.  Thompson, 
Ind.  Eng.  Ghent. ,  1932,  p.  620.) 

Refining  Coconut  Oil. 

It  is  rep>orted  that  a  new  method  of  refining  coconut 
oil  has  been  introduced  by  the  Industries  Department  of 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  involving  the  percolation,  as 
distinct  from  filtration,  of  the  oil  through  p)owdered  and 
acid-washed  animal  charcoal. 

Pea  Blanching. 

In  an  American  contemporary,  L.  V.  Strasburger 
states  that  it  is  advisable  to  blanch  peas  only  long  enough 
to  rid  them  of  vine  extractives  and  to  secure  a  uniform 
moisture  content  or  swell.  Protracted  blanching,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  high  temperatures,  causes  loss  of  flavour  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  splits  and  hulls. 

Mechanical  vining  liberates  varying  amounts  of  juice 
from  the  vines  and  pods  which  may  cause  the  peas  to 
become  sticky  on  standing.  Here  blanching  is  beneficial. 
Kohman  has  shown  that  mechanical  injury  to  the  peas 
starts  enzymic  action  which  results  in  rapid  deterioration 
and  flavour  changes.  His  initial  report  indicates  that 
a  short  blanch  immediately  after  vining  inhibits  further 
deterioration.  Blanching  has  also  the  effect  of  assisting 
the  removal  of  air  and  other  gases  from  the  peas.  In  the 
case  of  unblanched  p)eas,  the  gases  are  liberated  during 
processing  and  may  build  up  a  high  pressure  in  the  can. 
Slight  variations  in  maturity  and  the  tendency  of  the 
peas  to  lose  moisture  rapidly  after  removal  from  the  pod 
render  the  blanch  necessary  in  order  to  secure  uniformly 
filled  cans.  Blanching,  even  for  a  protracted  period  at 
the  boiling-point,  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  softness 
of  the  finished  product. 

Commercial  Wheats. 

The  complexity  of  the  wheat  problem  in  this  country 
is  probably  only  realised  by  millers  and  those  directly 
connected  with  the  milling  industry,  and  even  amongst 
these  the  matter  is  not  always  clear.  In  a  country  which, 
at  the  best,  is  only  capable  of  producing  about  a  fifth  or 
a  quarter  of  its  needs  of  wheat,  it  is  obvious  that  com¬ 
plications  will  arise  on  account  of  the  variations  in  quality 
and  supply  of  the  different  foreign  wheats  that  have  to 
be  imported. 
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With  these  points  in  mind,  we  have  read  with  interest 
a  small  booklet  entitled  The  Wheats  of  Commerce,  which 
has  been  written  by  Drs.  Fisher  and  Jones,  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Association  of  British  Flour  Millers.  The  book, 
which  starts  with  a  quotation  from  Fabre — “  History 
celebrates  the  battlefields  whereon  we  meet  death,  but 
scorns  to  speak  of  the  ploughed  fields  whereby  we  thrive; 
it  knows  the  names  of  the  king’s  bastards  but  cannot  tell 
us  the  origin  of  wheat.  That  is  the  way  of  human  folly  ” 
— continues  in  a  somewhat  provocatively  informative 
manner.  Indeed,  the  authors  boldly  state  in  their  preface 
that  “  they  are  responsible  for  any  heretical  views,  as 
well  as  for  views  not  necessarily  heretical,  to  which  indi¬ 
vidual  critics  may  take  exception,”  and  undoubtedly 
there  are  numerous  points  on  which  experts  could  join 
issue. 

The  important  thing  about  the  publication  is  that  it 
gives  a  straightforward  view  of  the  commercial  wheat 
situation,  and  on  this  account  should  be  read  by  all  who 
are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  milling  industry. 
We  hope  shortly  to  publish  a  full  review  of  the  book. 

English  Wheat. 

Now  that  the  Wheat  .Act  is  in  force  and  farmers  have 
already  received  13s.  bd.  per  quarter  over  and  above 
world  prices  for  their  millable  wheat,  as  an  earnest  of 
more  to  follow  from  the  consumer’s  pocket,  it  might  be 
reasonable  to  ask  what  the  farmer  is  going  to  do  in  the 
future  to  justify  this  preferential  treatment.  Is  he  just 
going  to  pocket  the  subsidy  and  go  on  farming  in  his  old 
slap-dash  fashion,  or  is  he  going  to  make  a  real  effort  to 
justify  his  existence? 

Those  in  daily  contact  with  English  agriculture  cannot 
fail  to  realise  the  antiquated  methods  that  are  applied 
by  our  farmers  in  the  production  of  an  article  which  is 
subsidised  to  more  than  twice  its  value  by  a  benevolently 
minded  Government  whose  sense  of  perspective  seems  to 
have  been  completely  distorted.  How  many  English 
farmers  can  say  honestly  what  variety  of  wheat  they  are 
growing?  How  many  can  genuinely  claim  to  purchase 
properly  graded  and  guaranteed  seed  ?  How  many  apply 
modern  ideas  to  ground  fertilisation  and  cultivation  or 
use  up-to-date  methods  of  harvesting  and  storage  ?  Many 
of  our  farmers  farm  as  their  grandfathers  farmed,  and 
are  proud  of  it.  The  time  has  now  come  when  they 
must  realise  that  times  are  changing  and  every  industry’ 
must  alter  its  methods  to  meet  those  changes  more  than 
halfway. 

If  the  English  farmer  is  to  justify  the  subsidy  that  the 
Government  is  exacting  from  the  consumer  of  bread,  he 
must  radically  alter  his  methods  and  give  the  miller  a  very 
much  better  and  more  consistent  product  than  he  has 
done  in  the  past. 


Eggf. 

.A  little  while  ago  we  referred  to  egg-laying  trials  and 
remarked  on  the  greater  interest  that  is  now  being  taken 
in  the  humble  rooster  and  his  mates.  Our  notice  has 
been  called  to  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  egg  market¬ 
ing,  and  we  understand  that  a  committee  representing  the 
National  Farmers’  Union  and  the  National  Poultr}*  Coun¬ 
cil  has  now  formulated  a  scheme  for  submission  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  scheme  involves  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  compulsory  organisation,  and  proposes  to  register 
all  those  who  produce  eggs  for  sale,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  keep  fewer  than  25  laying  hens  or  ducks. 
The  scheme  is  contingent  upon  protection  for  home  pro¬ 
duction  by  means  of  tariffs  and  quotas,  and  embodies 
suggestions  for  revision  of  the  statutory  egg  grades,  the 
most  imp>ortant  of  which  would  be  to  reduce  the  minimum 
weight  for  standard  eggs  from  2  to  i|  oz. 

The  ramifications  of  such  a  scheme  appear  to  be  very 
extensive  and  will  involve  yet  more  bureaucracy.  The 
tendency  to-day  seems  to  be  to  reduce  everything  to  a 
standard,  but  in  dealing  with  such  an  arbitrary  article  as 
a  hen’s  egg,  difficulties  at  once  loom  ahead.  Who  is 
going  to  make  a  hen  lay  an  egg  of  such  and  such  dimen¬ 
sions?  If  she  prefers  it,  why  should  she  not  lay  two 
eggs  of  I  oz,  each  rather  than  one  of  2  oz.  ?  Probably  the 
only  scientifically  rational  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  would  be  to  have  all  eggs  despatched  to  central 
depots  and  converted  into  egg  pulp  or  dried  egg  and  the 
producer  paid  on  a  dry  basis.  It  seems  to  lx‘  rather  a 
waste  of  time  to  have  officials  weighing  and  measuring 
eggs  or  chasing  round  people  with  more  than  25  hens  to 
put  them  on  their  compulsory’  list. 

Frozen  Egg  Pulp. 

This  reminds  one  that  the  first  consignment  of  egg  pulp 
frozen  by  an  entirely  new  process  has  recently  arrived  in 
England.  The  pulp  was  frozen  in  V’ictoria  by  a  vacuum 
process.  Last  year  efforts  to  export  egg  pulp  from  the 
same  State  were  not  very  successful,  but  V’ictorian  egg 
producers  are  hopeful  that  this  new  process  will  enable 
them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  British  cake  and 
confectionery  makers  at  a  competitive  price  and  thus 
allow  Australia  to  supply  a  part  of  Britain’s  imports.  The 
pulp  w'as  frozen  into  a  solid  block  and  arrived  in  large 
square  tins. 

In  connection  with  this  development  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  recent  Customs  export  regulations  in  .Australia 
insist  that  all  eggs  to  be  pulped  shall  be  individually 
examined  by  candling  and  packed  under  the  most 
hygienic  conditions.  After  cracking,  the  contents  of  the 
shells  are  strained  by  electrical  machinery,  placed  in 
containers,  and  frozen  for  shipment  within  a  few  hours. 

.At  present  the  egg-pulp  trade  in  this  country  is  con- 
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trolled  by  China,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  customers 
here  would  prefer  to  get  their  supplies  from  Australia, 
with  her  modern  hygienic  methods.  Price,  of  course,  in 
the  past  has  been  a  dominant  factor,  but  the  Australian 
producers  beliew  that  the  new  vacuum  process  will  enable 
them  successfully  to  compete  with  the  Chinese  product. 
As  the  Chinese  trade  in  egg  pulp  is  worth  3.J  millions 
sterling  a  year  it  is  easy  to  understand  Australia’s  interest 
in  the  matter. 

Canning  in  Lancashire. 

To  the  average  person  the  mention  of  Lanca^hire  con¬ 
jures  up  visions  of  mills,  dirt,  rain,  smoke,  billiards,  and 
George  Formby.  But  to  those  who  know  Lancashire  a 
little  more  intimately,  there  are  other  aspects;  one  of 
these  is  a  splendid  reputation  for  agricultural  products. 

Many  a  Lancashire  man  driven  by  force  of  circumstance 
from  his  native  heath  has  longed  for  the  delightful  cheese 
and  butter  of  the  Fylde  district.  Fylde  asparagus  is  also 
famous.  Then,  again,  has  not  the  Ormskirk  market  for 
years  dominated  the  potato  prices  of  England?  In  this 
fertile  south-west  corner  of  Lancashire  there  are  many 
acres  which,  hitherto,  have  been  devoted  to  potato  grow¬ 
ing.  Now  we  learn  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  intensive  growing  of  peas,  French  beans,  spinach, 
and  other  vegetables.  These  are  to  form  the  raw  material 
for  a  new  canning  industry.  We  understand  that  the  new- 
canning  factory  will  adjoin  the  jam  factory  of  Messrs. 
W.  P.  Hartley,  Ltd.,  at  Aintree.  This  new  venture,  it 
is  estimated,  will  occupy  about  500  persons,  either  on  the 
farms,  which  'will  cover  some  230  acres,  or  in  the  factor}- 
itself. 

Fish  Smoking. 

In  the  L’.S.  Department  of  Commerce  report  on  the 
hsheries  industries  of  the  L'.S.  for  1931.  it  is  pointed  out 
that  owing  to  the  difficult}-  of  producing  unifoimly 
smoked  fish  in  general  commercial  practice.  Lemon  and 
Stansb}-,  at  the  Gloucester  laborator}-,  have  constructed 
an  exp>erimental  smoke-house  in  which  to  conduct  e.\- 
p>eriments  on  the  smoking  of  fish. 

The  smoke  is  produced  in  the  lower  section  by  feeding 
sawdust  on  to  an  electric  hotplate,  o\-er  which  it  is 
evenly  distributed  mechanically.  The  volume  of  smoke 
can  be  controlled  by  adjusting  the  rate  of  feed  of  the  saw¬ 
dust.  A  blower  forces  the  smoke  through  the  upj>er,  or 
smoking,  compartment,  from  which  it  is  e.xhausted  to  the 
air.  The  rate  of  circulation  of  the  smoke  is  controlled 
by  a  draught  reyiilator.  The  smoking  compartment  is 
heated  by  an  electric  heater,  so  that  the  effect  of  different 
temperatures  on  the  fish  can  be  studied.  Moreover,  the 
humidity  is  controlled  b}-  means  of  a  water  spra}-. 

Application  of  these  principles  to  practical  smoking 


should  remove  much  of  the  guesswork  from  what  is 
regarded  as  an  “art  ”  and  enable  a  more  uniform  product 
to  be  turned  out. 

Fish  By-Products. 

The  I’.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  transferred  its  b}-- 
products  laborator}-  from  Reedville,  Va.,  to  the  Gloucester 
Station,  and  here  Harrison.  Anderson,  and  Pottinger  have 
started  investigations  into  the  manufacture  of  fish  meal 
from  non-oily  fish  waste,  the  production  from  fillet  waste 
of  a  fi.sh  flour  suitable  for  human  consumption,  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  haddock  liver  oil,  and  the  uses  of  fish  oils. 

So  far  the  work  on  fish  meal  indicates  that  both  tem¬ 
perature  and  length  of  drsing  time  have  a  noticeable 
effect  upon  the  qualit}-  of  the  product.  Within  certain 
limits,  high  temj)eratures  and  long  dr}-ing  jx-riods  detract 
from  the  nutritional  value  of  the  meal.  .Attention  should 
be  gi\en  to  the  heating  mediums  and  the  methotls  of 
applying  heat. 

Fish  Flour. 

For  this  product  the  raw-  material  consists  essentiall}- 
of  the  backbones  and  adhering  flesh  resulting  from  the 
preparation  of  certain  fish  for  the  market  as  packaged 
products.  Recent  studies  have  shown  that  this  material 
constitutes  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  human  diet. 

The  scojH-  of  the  studies  being  made  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fish  flour  includes  the  development  of  a  method 
of  manufacture  wherein-;  (i)  The  original  nutritional 
\-alue  w-ill  be  altered  as  little  as  ix>ssible,  (2)  the  resultant 
product  will  stand  up  in  colour  and  taste  during  storage, 
and  (3)  the  flour  will  lend  itself  to  satisfactory  inclusion 
in  food  reci[x*s.  Preliminary  data  indicate  that  these 
requisites  can  be  realised  more  closely  by  an  extremely 
rapid  removal  of  moisture  at  relatively  low-  temperatures. 

The  w-ork  accomplished  duritig  the  latter  part  of  the 
past  year  has  consisted  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
an  apparatus  which  will  disperse  the  fish  material  in  a 
dr}-ing  medium  in  such  a  manner  that  extremely  rapid 
dr}-ing  can  be  effected.  Preliminary  studies  on  the  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  this  material  have  shown  that  different 
portions  of  the  waste  are  more  nutritious  than  others. 

Fish  Preservation. 

Bacteria  pla}-  an  inqxjrtant  role  in  the  handling,  pre¬ 
servation,  and  storage  of  fishery  products.  In  order  to 
learii  the  effect  of  this  role  on  commercial  practice,  and 
also  to  aid  with  other  technological  research,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  duiing  the  past  }-ear  installed  a 
bacteriological  unit  in  its  Gloucester  laboratory.  Research 
to  date  has  consisted  in  determining  the  germicidal  effect 
of  smoke  on  fish,  the  nature  of  moulds  on  smoked  fish  and 
their  pre\-ention.  and  the  bacteriolog}-  of  fresh  and  frozen 
fish. 
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FKOBABLY  THE  most  outstanclinf'  event  during  the  gical  sequence.  .As  the  main  consideration  of  the  cereal 

past  year  was  the  Rome  Conference  of  the  Baking  and  worker  is  wheat  and  its  products  of  flour  and  bread,  so 

.Allied  Trades:  this  served  as  a  meeting-ground  for  veiy  it  will  be  found  that  a  very  large  pt*rcentage  of  the  pub- 

many  cereal  chemists,  representatives  coming  from  lications  deal  with  this  one  cereal. 

Canada,  America,  England,  and  many  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Unfortunately  only  two  Englishmen  were  present,  heat  Breedinff. 

and  it  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  more  were  unable  to  Studies  on  wheat  breeding  and  the  testing  of  new  wheat 

make  the  journey  to  Rome  to  propound  the  work  of  the  crops  have  very  largely  emanated  from  the  American 
cereal  chemists  of  England.  The  author  was  not  one  of  side  of  the  Atlantic;  thus,  Swanson  and  Kroeker  have 

the  fortunate  two,  and  as  the  reprints  of  the  pap>ers  read  decided  that  protein  content  cannot  be  used  alone  in 

at  Rome  have  not  yet  been  published,  it  will  not  be  evaluating  new  wheat  varieties,  and  jx)int  out  that  wide 

possible  to  include  any  account  in  this  review.  differences  in  opinion  exist  between  various  chemists  on 

Apparently  the  Conference  was  an  impressive  one  and  the  same  flours  when  the  experimental  baking  test  is 

was  enjoyed  by  the  participants.  As  at  the  Prague  used  for  classification.  .A  comparative  study  of  Marquis, 

meeting,  the  general  opinion  was  that  these  conferences  Garnet,  and  Reward  wheats  grown  in  Saskatchewan  for 

serve  a  very  useful  purpose  of  promoting  free  discussion  the  crop  years  1927,  1928,  and  1929  has  been  published 

between  the  divergent  interests  represented  and  are  dis-  (Larmour),  and  shows  that,  generally  speaking.  Garnet 

tinctly  helpful  in  the  study  of  all  branches  of  cereal  work,  was  lower  in  protein  and  baking  quality  than  Marquis, 

Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  before  long  to  organise  a  but  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  Reward  was  the  equal 

similar  conference  in  this  country:  England  is  the  largest  of  Marquis  and  better  than  Garnet.  It  therefore  seems 

buyer  of  wheat  in  the  world,  and  should  therefore  be  that  Garnet  is  not  going  to  uphold  the  anticipations  of 

able  to  stage  a  meeting  of  special  attraction  to  buyers  C'anadian  cerealists,  but  that  Reward  is  undoubtedly  very 

and  sellers  of  wheat  as  well  as  to  millers  of  flour  and  promising.  Further  work  has  allowed  of  a  classification 

makers  of  bread.  of  many  varieties  of  Western  Canadian  spring  wheat. 

There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  outstanding  taking  the  Marquis  as  standard;  all  white  wheats  are 

developments  in  cereal  chemistry  during  the  period  under  discouraged,  and  a  recommendation  is  made  covering 

review,  and  therefore  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  evalu-  those  varieties  which  should  or  should  not  be  grown  for 

ate  the  work  reported,  nor  will  it  be  taken  in  chronolo-  export  or  domestic  milling  in  Canada.  The  same 
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Canadian  chemists  have  fjiven  some  interesting;  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  frosted  wheat  of  the  1928  crop;  they  point 
out  that  the  heaviU’  frosted  and  immature  kernels  are 
chietlv  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  weight  per  bushel, 
and  maintain  that  the  {x-rcentage  of  sound  kernels,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  particular  forms  of  damage  present, 
together  with  weight  per  measured  bushel,  gives  the  best 
indication  of  the  probable  milling  yield.  The  lower  grade 
wheats  are  said  to  have  lower  commercial  blending 
strength  and  indications  of  jx)or  fermentation  tolerance. 
Classification  on  the  basis  of  bushel  weight,  percentage 
of  hard  kernels,  and  protein  content  is  recommended.  A 
study  of  Danish  wheat  (Jorgensen)  suggested  that  a 
definite  minimum  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  flour  is 
necessary  for  good  baking  quality,  but  that  above  that 
\’alue  there  was  no  direct  relationship  between  the 
nitrogen  figure  and  the  baking  quality.  Marquis  wheat 
was  submitted  to  storage  tests  under  varjdng  conditions 
of  moisture  and  temperature  (Larmour);  at  15  per  cent, 
moisture  or  over,  and  stored  at  21°  C.,  samples  showed 
deterioration  in  four  months. 

Protein  Studies. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  the  proteins  from  the 
joint  of  view  of  bread  making  has  always  aroused 
interest  and  stimulated  investigations  into  the  theoretical 
study  of  both  gliadin  and  glutenin,  the  two  chief  con¬ 
stituents  of  wheat  gluten.  A  ver}’  important  contribu¬ 
tion  has  been  made  by  the  Dutch  school  (Bungenberg 
de  Jong  and  Klaar);  in  this  the  colloid  chemistry  of 
gliadin-separation  phenomena  has  been  considered  in 
detail.  It  involved  a  careful  study  of  the  influence  of 
varving  alcohol  and  acetone  concentrations  on  acid 
gliadin  sols  containing  equimolar  quantities  of  different 
monovalent  electrolytes;  electrolyte  concentration,  pro¬ 
tein  concentration,  and  acid  concentration  were  each 
examined  for  their  effect  on  the  gliadin  sols.  The  com- 
p)osition  of  the  solvation  layer  of  alcohol  gliadin  sols  was 
discusst'd.  This  interesting  work  was  continued  and 
extended  to  binary’  protein  mixtures,  so  that  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  gluten  has  been 
obtained.  It  has  already’  been  shown  by  Bungenberg 
de  Jong  that  the  behaviour  of  a  binary  protein  system 
is  determined  by  electrical  effects,  and  that  gluten  is  not 
a  simple  mixture  of  gliadin  and  glutenin,  but  a  product 
formed  by  an  electrical  interaction  between  the  two 
proteins.  The  author  doubts,  therefore,  if  gliadin  and 
glutenin  can  be  completely  separated  by  the  methods  of 
analysis  now  in  use.  Previous  workers  have  made  in¬ 
vestigations  in  a  /)H  region  where  the  gluten  proteins  are 
in  an  abnormally  high  state  of  swelling  or  even  com¬ 
pletely  jxptised  by  the  addition  of  acid  or  alkali, 
whereas  de  Jong  has  studied  in  that  pH  region  wherein 
the  gluten  still  has  its  characteristic  properties.  The 
effect  of  this  complex  formation  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
pH  region  between  the  iso-electric  px)ints  of  the  com- 
{Kuients  and  a  maximum  complex  formation  takes  place 
at  a  definite  /)H.  This  pH  is  only  depx’tident  upon  the 
ratio  of  gliadin  and  glutenin  in  the  .system  and  upon  the 
electrolytes  present.  W'ithin  the  area  of  complex  forma¬ 


tion  no  indications  of  protective  action  of  one  protein 
on  the  other  were  found.  It  is  |)ointed  out  that  the  gliadin 
part  of  the  complex  is  always  jKjsitively  charged,  while 
the  glutenin  always  acts  as  the  negative  component. 

It  will  be  of  great  interest  when  this  author  has  ex¬ 
tended  his  observations  to  the  effects  of  the  minor  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  gluten  complex.  A  much  better  con¬ 
ception  of  the  structure  and  behaviour  of  gluten  may 
be  anticipated  from  this  study,  and  the  value  of  this 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  Canadian  chemists,  Larmour  and  Sallans,  have 
prepared  gliadin  and  glutenin  from  one  hard  red  spring 
wheat  flour  by  five  different  standard  methods,  and  then 
submitted  the  products  to  a  Van  Slyke  analysis.  The 
gliadin  analyses  were  found  to  be  fairly  uniform,  whereas, 
those  of  the  glutenins  were  much  more  irregular;  it  is 
suggested  that  a  change,  involving  loss  of  ammonia, 
occurs  when  glutenin  is  exposed  to  alkali.  The  purest 
sample  of  glutenin  appeared  to  be  obtained  by  Blish  and 
Sandstedt’s  well-known  method,  using  0007  N.  acetic 
acid. 

Bread  Staling. 

Katz  has  continued  his  classical  researches  uf)on  starch, 
and  these  are  naturally  of  very  considerable  interest  to 
cereal  chemists.  The  work  has  envolved  very  largely 
a  detailed  study  of  the  X-ray  spectrum  of  starch  under 
different  conditions;  this  writer  shows  that  am3dopectin 
and  amylose  obtained  from  starch  give  the  same  X-raj’ 
diagram.  Retrogradation  produces  a  similar  change  in 
both  diagrams — namely,  a  change  from  the  a  to  the 
fi  spectrum.  Additional  value  of  Katz’s  work  is  obtained 
from  the  practical  application  of  his  theoretical  studies; 
thus,  this  new  weapon  of  X-rays  has  been  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  well-known  methods  of  investigation 
to  attempt  to  explain  the  great  problem  of  the  staling 
of  bread.  A  correlation  between  gelatinisation  and  retro- 
gradation  of  aqueous  starch  paste  was  attempted,  and 
the  changes  of  bread  on  staling  are  said  to  be  due  to 
polymorphism.  Some  methods  of  inhibiting  the  staling 
of  bread  are  discussed,  such  as  rewarming,  storage  at 
low  temperatures,  and  treatment  with  aliphatic  alde¬ 
hydes. 

Samec  has  reiterated  his  views  that  the  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen  containing  constituents  of  starch  have  a 
profound  influence  on  the  general  properties  of  the  com¬ 
plex;  this  naturally  also  covers  the  protein-starch  com¬ 
pounds  which  have  been  stated  to  be  present. 

The  American  school  has  also  studied  the  practical 
problem  of  staling;  thus,  Bailev,  using  the  method  of 
“  compressibility  of  bread-crumb,”  has  studied  many 
means  to  combat  the  changes  taking  place  on  storing 
bread.  He  concludes  that  none  of  the  additions  made 
by  him  were  effective,  but  that  temperatures  below  freez¬ 
ing — e.g.,  15*  F. — were  helpful,  although  not  successful, 
in  inhibiting  staling.  Schultz  and  Landis  attacked  the 
problem  from  a  different  standpoint;  the  amount  of 
starch  attackable  by  flour  diastase  and  by  malt  diastase 
was  measured,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  diastatic  malts  increases  the  amount 
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of  attackable  carboh\drates.  A  new  theory  of  the  rdle 
of  starcli  in  stalinf*  was  developed,  involving  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  reversible  swelling  of  the  starch  granule  and 
structural  alterations  in  the  granule. 

Diastatic  Activity. 

The  importance  of  the  sugar  content  and  the  diastatic 
activity  of  wheat  flour  has  attracted  a  certain  amount  of 
study.  The  opinion  of  Jorgensen  that  “  the  diastatic 
activity  should  not  at  all  influence  the  results  of  the 
baking  test  ”  has  called  forth  several  criticisms  from 
America  and  Europe.  Elion  has  contended  that  the 
baking  tests  should  not  onl>-  show  the  true  strength  of 
the  flour,  but  also  other  properties  constituting  baking 


—  rii  .1.  -i 

form  of  gas-production  apparatus  is  introduced,  involv¬ 
ing  the  measurement  of  pressure  after  a  given  period  at 
constant  volume  and  temperature  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  excess  of  yeast.  The  effect  of  the  addition  of 
sodium  chloride  has  been  studied  by  two  American 
workers,  Jozsa  and  Gore,  involving  independent  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  liquefying  and  saccharifying  enzymes 
of  flour. 

Flour  Acidity. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  flour  acidity 
has  been  made  from  England — namely,  that  of  Halton 
and  Fisher;  these  workers  used  the  ball  quinhydrone 
method,  and  showed  that  the  /)H  of  the  different  flour 
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quality;  only  in  some  cases,  he  claims,  is  it  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  influence  of  the  diastatic  properties.  Blish 
and  Hughes  suggest  that  fermentation  tolerance  can  be 
extended  by  increased  sugar  content;  with  high  sugar 
content,  long  fermentation  produced  good  loaves  without 
showing  either  symptoms  of  age  or  of  jxior  gluten  quality. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
gluten  by  the  by-products  of  fermentation  is  a  negligible 
factor  in  the  type  of  baking  to  which  their  report  is  con¬ 
fined.  Further  work  by  Blish  shows  that  Rumsey’s 
method  does  not  inhibit  completely  for  the  blank;  a 
combination  of  ice-cold  temperature,  acidity,  and  sodium 
tungstate  is  suggested  as  satisfactory.  It  was  found  that 
the  original  sugars  are  practically  constant  with  all  flours, 
and  are  in  the  region  of  015  per  cent.  The  sucrose 
content  varies  from  10  to  174  per  cent.  It  is  advised 
that  a  buffer  solution  of  />H  4  7  be  used  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  diastatic  activity  of  flour.  Further,  a  new 


grades  came  closer  together  on  this  method,  and  they  are 
led  from  their  study  to  the  belief  that  some  hydrolysable 
constituent  is  present  in  low-grade  flours  which  is  absent 
from  short  patents.  It  is  shown  that  the  />H  changes 
during  fermentation  are  small  and  that  the  largest  change 
occurs  during  the  first  hour.  The  suggestion  is  made 
that  during  this  first  hour,  when  gas  production  is  ex¬ 
tremely  slow,  the  yeast  is  showing  its  greatest  activity 
as  an  acid  producer.  It  seems  probable  that  change  in 
/)H  only  plays  a  small  part  in  panar>'  fermentation  and 
in  dough  ripening.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to 
recall  the  little-known  work  of  Amos,  who  showed  that 
CO;,  soon  saturates  the  dough  and  causes  an  initial  rapid 
increase  in  acidity,  after  which  other  changes  only  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  the  acidity;  he  has  also  stated  that  this 
acidity  may  be  partly  due  to  the  formation  of  phosphoric 
acid  by  the  phytase  phytin  reaction. 

Louvain  University  has  added  to  the  subject  through 
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the  work  of  Keys,  who  dealt  with  the  use  of  the  quin- 
hydrone  electrode  for  flour  work  and  recommended  the 
fjold  electrode  in  preference  to  the  platinum  one;  the  /)H 
on  douj'hs,  suspensions,  centrifusiates.  and  decantates 
were  compared. 

Schulerud  in  .•\merica  has  studied  the  determination 
of  titra table  acidity  in  flour;  he  concluded  that  in  alcohol'c 
solution  no  phosphates  are  liberated  from  orfjanic  com¬ 
bination,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original  phosphates 
are  not  completely  soluble  in  85  jxr  cent,  alcohol,  so 
that  the  Greek  method  and  the  A.O..‘\.C.  method  may 
give  incorrect  results.  He  recommended  the  use  of 
67  pt'r  cent,  alcohol. 

Rancidity. 

The  question  of  rancidity  has  been  considered  during 
the  fx*riod  under  review.  Triebold  and  Bay  ley  described 
an  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  the  o.xidation  of 
fats  and  baked  goods;  exposure  of  shortenings  to  air 
increased  the  tendency  to  become  rancid,  but  a  low 
temperature  (10°  C.)  decreased  the  tendency  slightly. 
Relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  was  found  to  ha\e 
an  influence  on  the  keeping  quality  of  crackers.  This 
keeping  quality  was  more  closely  related  to  the  length 
of  the  induction  period  of  the  crackers  themseh  es  than 
to  that  of  the  shortenings  used  in  them. 

Standard  Baking  Test. 

Perhaf>s  one  of  the  most  significant  publications 
during  the  year  has  been  that  embodying  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  Baking  Research  Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  of  Cereal  Chemists.  Since  the  conception  of 
the  standard  baking  test  or  the  “  pup  ”  loaf  method,  as 
it  is  frequently  called,  ver\’  much  has  been  written  about 
the  subject,  mostly  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
.Mmost  every  worker  seems  to  have  introduced  his  own 
modification  of  the  standard,  so  that  the  fundamental 
idea  of  standardisation  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  a 
sea  of  amendments.  It  was  therefore  to  be  hoped  that 
the  intensive  work  of  the  Research  Fellow  would  clear 
the  air  and  give  some  valuable  help  to  cereal  chemists, 
not  only  in  .America  but  throughout  the  world.  The 
effects  of  mixing  and  moulding  were  considered  in  detail 
and  a  special  type  of  roll  has  been  designed  to  minimise, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  personal  factor  in  manipulation.  An 
alteration  in  the  size  of  the  baking  tins  was  recommended, 
and  it  was  further  suggested  that  a  shorter  fermentation 
period  of  i.J  hours  should  be  used,  and,  in  that  case,  no 
addition  of  sugar  was  nc*cessary.  Another  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  led  to  the  suggestion  that  baking  without  top 
heat  reveals  differences  in  diastatic  activity  better,  and 
the  Fellow  prefers  the  use  of  increa.stxl  sugar  to  the 
addition  of  sprouted  wheat  in  the  supplementaiy  test. 
:\  claim  was  made  that  an  absorption  t)f  61  |H-r  cent,  gave 
better  results  than  the  present  38  per  cent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Fellowship  has  added  very 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  test,  but,  naturally, 
it  was  not  |X)ssible  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  in  the  short 
period,  and  it  cannot  yet  be  claimed  that  the  test  repre¬ 


sents  a  standard  which  will  give  reproducible  results  in 
different  laboratories.  European  chemists  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  laboratory  baking  test  has  been  worked  out 
under  .-Kmerican  conditions  and  with  flours  from  the 
•American  Continent;  English  experiences  with  the  test 
have  not  been  published,  so  there  must  be  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  results  in  this  countiy  would  be  satisfactorj-. 
Swanson  and  Kroeker  have  recommended  the  use  of  a 
dough  break,  and  even  suggest  the  addition  of  further 
quantities  of  sugar  during  fermentation  if  there  is  a 
shortage;  these  workers  state  that  the  squeezing  action  of 
the  dough  break  helps  to  produce  a  fine  texture. 

Oil  Emulsions. 

.An  interesting  controversy  has  taken  place  in  England 
this  year  on  the  use  of  oils  and  fats  and  their  emulsions 
in  bread  making.  Fisher  and  Jones,  working  for  the 
British  Millers’  Research  .Association,  carried  out  some 
useful  work  and  published  this  for  the  benefit  of  the 
baking  industiy.  These  authors  concluded  that  all  oils 
do  not  have  the  same  effect,  and  that  “  raw  ”  oils  were 
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more  effective  than  emulsions;  they  found  very  small 
differences  in  dough  behaviour,  but  that  the  bread  char¬ 
acteristics  were  definitely  altered.  Bennion  disagreed 
with  these  findings,  but  the  result  of  the  proposed  joint 
investigation  has  not  been  made  public,  if,  indeed,  it  has 
yet  been  carried  out.  Platt  has  emphasised  the  value  of 
fine  distribution  of  the  shortening  in  American  practice, 
and  points  out  that  this  can  be  obtained  by  emulsifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fat. 

Two  American  workers,  Martin  and  Whitcomb,  have 
investigated  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
ether-soluble  con-stituents  of  wheat  flour  in  relation  to 
baking  qualities;  the  effect  of  removing  these  substances 
was  different  in  different  flours,  although  all  were  im¬ 
proved  in  colour.  It  was  concluded,  however,  that 
gluten  quality  was  probably  more  determined  by  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  gluten  pro¬ 
teins  and  their  physical-chemical  environment  than  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  fat-like  substances. 

.Measurement  of  Dough  Qualities. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  on  the  design  of  appara¬ 
tus  for  the  mechanical  measurement  of  dough  qualities. 
Borg  has  discussed  the  use  of  the  Chopin  extensi meter, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  results  from  ihis 
apparatus  run  parallel  to  the  baking  tests.  The  Bra- 
bender  apparatus  has  come  to  the  front  and  deserves  the 
attention  of  cereal  chemists;  trade  literature  has  claimed 
that  useful  results  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  the 
apparatus,  giving  information  on  water  absorption, 
stability,  and  elasticity  of  the  dough.  An  independent 
evaluation  of  this  will  be  awaited  with  interest;  if  it  is 
proved  to  be  capable  of  measuring  dough  qualities  with 
fair  accuracy,  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  mill  chemist. 
The  same  firm  has  prcxluced  another  apparatus  designed 
to  measure  fermentation  by  mechanical  means,  and  the 
commercial  value  of  this  will  have  to  be  investigated  in 
due  course.  The  Rothamsted  Institution  has  designed 
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an  apparatus  for  the  examination  of  soils,  and  some 
attempts  have  been  made  by  the  designers  to  apply  this 
to  the  determination  of  the  physical  properties  of  doughs. 

A  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Pelshenke  “  Meal  ” 
dough  test  which  has  been  discussed  from  many  quarters 
during  the  year;  this  is  an  extension  of  the  old  Saunders 
test,  which  was  first  used  in  England  some  years  ago. 
The  original  idea  was  to  make  a  dough  ball  from  the 
flour  with  yeast  and  water  and  to  note  the  time  before 
this  ball  burst  when  it  was  placed  in  water  at  a  definite 
temperature.  The  Pelshenke  modification  is  to  grind  up 
the  wheat  and  to  make  the  dough  ball  with  the  whole 
meal  instead  of  with  the  separated  flour.  Various 
reports  have  been  given  of  the  success  or  non-success  of 
this,  but  the  present  writer’s  opinion  is  that  it  will  dis- 


- ^ 

tein  nitrogen  compounds  in  cereals  and  appeals  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  in  determining  a  more  accurate  protein 
conversion  factor.  He  maintains  that  the  conversion 
factor  for  bread  should  be  57,  and  suggests  that  one 
factor  only  should  be  used  throughout  cereal  work. 

Moisture  Determination. 

The  rapid  determination  of  moisture  in  wheat  and  flour 
has  again  commanded  attention;  numerous  forms  of 
apparatus  have  been  suggested  for  the  “  instantaneous  ” 
measurement  of  the  water  content,  and  these  involve  one 
of  two  principles — namely,  conductivity  or  inductive 
capacity.  Most  of  the  designs  have  been  protected  by 
patents,  and  the  latest  of  these  have  yet  to  be  tested 


The  Modern  Flour  Mill  is  an  Imposing  Structure. 


tinguish  well  between  Manitoba  and  English  wheats,  but 
that  it  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  give  a  valuable  guide  of 
commercial  baking  strength. 

Nitrogen  Determination. 

Some  attention  must  now  be  given  to  the  purely 
analytical  point  of  view.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  discussions  has  centred  around  the  use  of 
selenium  as  a  catalyst  in  the  Kjeldahl  nitrogen  determina¬ 
tion.  Various  American  workers  have  commented  upon 
this  and  all  are  agreed  as  to  its  value,  although  different 
recommendations  have  been  made  as  to  the  advisability 
of  using  the  other  catalysts,  copper  and  mercury,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  selenium.  It  seems  evident  that  a  digestion 
by  the  help  of  this  new  catalyst  can  be  completed  in 
20  to  30  minutes;  this  obviously  is  of  definite  value  in 
mill  control  work. 

Teller  has  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  non-pro- 


under  industrial  conditions.  Many  modifications  have 
been  suggested  to  the  “  distillation  ”  tyjie  of  apparatus, 
but  none  of  these  forms  has  as  yet  found  favour  gener¬ 
ally  among  cereal  chemists.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  a  patent  granted  to  Tomlinson  and  Fisher,  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  calcium  carbide  and  the  measurement 
of  the  loss  of  gas  which  occurs. 

Flour  Quality  Tests. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  Germany  (Riimele) 
to  use  the  measurement  of  surface  tension  of  flour  sus¬ 
pensions  in  the  evaluation  of  flour  properties,  and  evi¬ 
dence  is  produced  from  a  study  of  suspensions  in  acids 
of  different  strengths  that  this  determination  may  be  of 
value  in  estimating  the  quality  of  a  flour,  but  sufficient 
work  has  not  yet  been  reported  to  allow  the  formation 
of  a  definite  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  deserves  further 
investigation. 
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Heat  of  Hydration. 

An  interesting  contribution  on  the  heat  of  hydration 
of  flours  and  starches  has  been  made  by  Geddes,  and  in 
that  it  is  suggested  that  a  starchy  flour  heats  more  quickly 
than  one  richer  in  protein,  other  conditions  being  the 
same.  This  may  be  of  use  for  research  purposes,  but 
does  not  seem  suitable  for  application  to  bakery  control 
work. 

A  few  further  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  useful 
application  of  ultra-violet  rays  to  cereal  analysis,  but 
without  any  marked  success,  although  Karacsonyi 
believes  that  under  certain  conditions  they  may  be  used 
for  the  identification  of  seeds. 

Ash  Determination. 

Two  proposals  have  been  made  for  accelerating  the 
ash  determination.  The  first  was  that  of  Bowen,  which 
involved  the  addition  of  ten  drops  (i  +  io)  nitric  acid 
after  a  preliminary  ashing:  this  acid  serves  to  remove 
black  particles  from  those  ashes  which  are  difficult  to 
burn  off  to  a  pure  white  colour.  The  second  concerns 
the  micro  method  of  Guillemet  and  Schell,  in  which  it 
is  claimed  that  a  result  can  be  obtained  in  20  to  30 
minutes,  using  i  to  2  grm.  of  material  and  a  temperature 
of  1,000“  C.  No  loss  of  material  is  said  to  occur. 

Estimation  of  Lead. 

An  estimation,  which  up  to  the  present  has  been  un¬ 
satisfactory,  is  that  of  lead  in  acid  calcium  phosphate, 
and  yet  it  is  obviously  of  importance.  Progress  has  been 
made  in  this;  Allport  and  Skrimshire  extracted  the  lead 
from  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  acid  phosphate  by 
means  of  a  chloroform  solution  of  diphenyl  thiocarbazone. 
The  method  appears  to  work  satisfactorily  after  a  few 
minor  modifications.  A  little  later,  Hamence  developed  a 
method  for  a  separation  of  iron  and  lead,  thus  removing 
one  more  difficulty. 

This  brief  review  of  analytical  work  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the  extended  use 
of  statistical  analysis  in  cereal  chemistry.  Prominent 
among  the  workers  in  this  field  must  be  mentioned  Tre- 
loar,  Harris,  and  Goulden,  whose  papers  have  shown 
the  value  of  this  mathematical  treatment  of  laboratory 
data. 

Cake  Flours. 

While  the  larger  portion  of  cereal  work  concerns  bread 
flours,  the  pastry  and  cake  requirements  have  not 
altogether  been  neglected.  Thus,  in  America,  Alexander 
has  studied  the  value  of  the  viscosity  test  in  this  connec¬ 
tion;  he  grades  his  flours  into  three  zones,  depending  on 
the  viscosity  of  their  suspensions,  and  concludes  that 
those  with  the  lowest  viscosity  are  most  suitable  for 
pastry  and  pie-crust,  whereas  those  with  the  highest 
viscosities  will  make  cakes  of  greatest  volume  and  firmest 
structure,  but  with  a  tender  crumb.  Various  writers  have 
discussed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  bleaching 
for  cake  flours;  Smith  concluded  that  bleaching  with 


chlorine  was  beneficial,  and  similar  results  apparently 
were  found  by  Browne  using  Novadel  and  Novadel- 
Agene.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  above  in¬ 
vestigations  on  cake  flours  have  been  carried  out  under 
American  conditions  and  that  they  do  not  necessarily 
apply  to  European  conditions. 

Mould  and  “  Rope  ”  Development. 

The  cereal  chemist  is  not  only  concerned  with  the 
properties  of  the  wheat  and  the  flour,  but  his  activities 
extend  to  the  manufacture  of  the  bread  and  its  subsequent 
history.  The  important  problem  of  staking  has  already 
been  reviewed,  but  there  remains  the  question  of  mould 
and  “  ropn?  ”  development.  An  American  writer  has 
warned  bakers  about  wrapping  bread  while  it  is  still 
warm,  and  has  stated  that  mould  spores  are  resistant  to 
the  heat  of  the  oven.  The  bread  should  be  cooled 
rapidly.  In  this  connection  the  work  of  Kent- Jones  and 
Amos  of  an  earlier  period  on  “  rope  ”  should  be  con¬ 
sulted,  as  in  this  are  enumerated  the  best  conditions  to 
minimise  “  rope  ”  development.  Bunzell  and  Kenyon 
have  modified  their  catalase  method  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  degree  of  “  rope  ”  infection  of  bread,  and  they 
claim  that  this  can  serve  as  a  valuable  warning. 


Bacteriology. 

Although  not  strictly  of  the  period  under  review,  a 
bacteriological  study  of  wheaten  flour  by  Amos  has 
become  available  and  desers’es  the  consideration  of  all 
interested  in  cereal  work.  The  bacterial  flora  of  wheaten 
flour  was  discussed  in  full,  followed  by  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  part  played  by  bacteria  in  panaiy 
fermentation.  Bacterial  action  was  shown  to  play  no 
appreciable  part  in  the  proteolysis  of  the  gluten  proteins 
during  panaiy'  fermentation,  and  the  starch-hydrolysing 
bacteria  do  not  affect  the  rate  of  gas  production  in  a 
dough;  acid-producing  bacteria  may  have  some  effect  in 
Scotch  sponges,  but  otherwise  bacterial  action  is  not  a 
contributory  factor  in  the  increase  of  acidity  in  a  dough. 

Vitamins. 

The  subject  of  nutrition  has  again  occupied  an  im¬ 
portant  position  in  biological  studies.  From  a  vitamin 
point  of  view  the  subject  was  well  summarised  by  Drum¬ 
mond  in  the  Cantor  Lectures  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts.  Cereal  problems  were  not  discussed  in  detail, 
but  the  whole  question  is  of  interest  to  the  industry, 
particularly  as  Drummond  states  “  there  appear  to  be 
grounds  for  believing  that  not  only  is  the  vitamin  level 
low  as  regards  B,  but  also  that  many  people  are  inade¬ 
quately  supplied  with  A.”  Two  Japanese  chemists, 
Hashitani  and  Sako,  have  shown  that  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  dried  brewers’  yeast  increased  the 
vitamin  B  content  of  bread.  Dunlap,  writing  in  Cereal 
Chemistry,  has  emphasised  the  importance  of  vitamins 
in  connection  with  dental  problems  and  diseases;  he  also 
reviewed  the  need  of  minute  traces  of  mineral  elements 
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in  nutrition  and  the  relationship  of  the  blood  phosphorus 
level  to  general  health. 

Fumigation. 

A  final  phase  of  the  chemists’  work  concerns  fumiga¬ 
tion  of  the  mill.  It  has  been  recommended  that  this 
should  be  done  periodically  to  check  any  re-infestation 
which  may  have  taken  place.  Roark  maintains  that  the 
ideal  fumigant  for  foodstuffs  is  ethylene  oxide,  and  has 
claimed  that  any  small  residue  left  in  the  foodstuff  is 
harmless.  A  mixture  of  ethylene  oxide  and  solid  CO, 
has  been  suggested  for  the  fumigation  of  grain.  Kent- 
Jones,  working  under  commercial  mill  conditions,  has 
shown  100  per  cent,  kill  of  weevils  using  ethylene  oxide. 


1  FOOD  CROUP 


We  give  below  the  1932-1933  syllabus  of  the  Food  Group 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  The  first  two  meet¬ 
ings,  on  November  25  and  December  5,  were  both 
“  crowded  houses,  ”  and  the  extremely  interesting  papers 
were  followed  by  lively  discussions  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  manufacturers  and  others  associated  with  the 
food  industry. 

Friday,  Soveinber  25,  i<)32. 

joint  .Meeting  with  the  .Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  (Metropolitan  Branch)  at  the  London  School  of 
Hygien«‘  and  Fropical  .Medicine,  5  for  5.30  j).m. 

“  Bacteriological  Standards  for  Milk  and  Ice-Cream.” 
Spe.ikers,  Dr.  V.  Borland,  Professor  (1.  S.  Wilson,  Mr. 
K.  Ik  .Xnderson,  and  -Mr.  D.  H.  Clayson. 

Ojwn  I)iscussit)n. 

Monday,  December  5,  1032. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  London  Section  at  Burlington 
House,  W.  I,  8  p.m. 

”  Insect  Pests  affecting  Stored  Products,”  Professor  J.  W. 
Munro. 

“The  Measurement  of  (las  Concentration  for  Control  of 
Fumigation,”  Dr.  .\.  B.  Page. 

”  The  Cocoa  .Moth  in  its  Chemical  .\spects,”  Dr.  L.  E. 
Campbell. 

()|H*n  Discussion. 

Friday,  January  b,  H)33. 

(  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Manchester  Section  at  the  En¬ 

gineers’  Club,  17,  .Albert  Square,  Manchester,  at  7  p.m. 

“  The  Conservation  of  Vitamins  in  Food  Manufacture,” 
Professor  J.  C.  Drummond. 

”  The  Need  for  Standardisation  of  Products  containing 
.Added  A’itamins,”  by  Dr.  .S.  W.  F'.  Underhill  and  Miss  K. 
Culhane. 

.Additional  Contribution  by  Mr.  .\.  L.  Bacharach. 

Friday,  January  20,  1933. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Koval  .Sanitary  Institute,  at  the 
Institute,  90,  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W.  i,  5.30  p.m. 

”  F'actory  Cleanliness  in  the  F'ood  Industry,”  Mr.  E.  B. 
Hughes. 

C)pen  Discussion. 


A  difficulty  of  the  use  of  this  substance  is  that  its  estima¬ 
tion  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been  wished. 
Lubatti  has  discussed  this  in  full,  and  makes  certain  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  greater  conversion  to  chlorhydrin,  and  Page 
has  designed  a  special  apparatus  for  sampling  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  so  facilitating  better  control  on  the  use  of  this 
gas.  Fumigation  during  the  warmer  weather  is  advised, 
and  it  is  said  that  ethylene  oxide  is  effective  on  eggs  as 
well  as  on  other  stages  of  insect  life. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  conclude  from  this 
brief  survey  what  prominent  advances  in  cereal  chemistry 
had  been  made  during  1932.  It  would  be  more  true  to 
regard  the  progress  as  of  the  consolidating  type,  together 
with  some  skirmishes  into  the  unknown  which  may 
develop  into  new  and  valuable  attacks. 


Syllabuji  for 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1933. 

Joint  Di.scussion  with  the  Society  of  Public  .Analysts,  Bur¬ 
lington  Ht)use,  W.  I,  8  p.m. 

“  Changes  Taking  Place  during  the  Storage  of  Fruits.” 
The  organisation  of  this  discussion  is  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  \Vm.  B.  Hardy.  Details  to  be  published  later. 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1933. 

Joint  Discussion  with  the  Institute  of  Metals,  Burlington 
House,  W.  I,  8  p.m. 

“  The  Use  of  Non-Ferrous  Metals  in  the  F\xid  Industry.” 
Speakers  :  .Messrs.  T.  N.  Morris,  J.  M.  Bryan,  N.  D.  Syl¬ 
vester,  and  others. 

March,  1933. 

Members’  Meeting  or,  alternatively,  a  Symposium.  Full 
details  and  date  will  be  published  early  in  the  New  Year. 

Thursday,  April  6,  1933. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Bristol  Section  at  the  Chemical 
Department,  The  University,  VVtKHlland  Road,  Bristol, 
7.30  p.m. 

”  Problems  of  the  Cider  Maker.” 

.Afternoon  Visit  to  the  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute’s 
Rese.arch  Statit)n,  Long  .Ashton. 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1933. 

.Annual  (ieneral  Meeting  in  London.  F'lection  of  Officers 
and  other  business.  To  be  followed  by  F^xhibition  of  Techni¬ 
cal  Cinematograph  F'ilms.  Place,  time,  and  details  of  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  announced. 

y«dy,  1933- 

Soi'iety’s  .Annual  Meeting  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  One 
Session  during  the  week  July  10  to  14  will  be  arranged  by 
the  (Iroup  for  the  discussion  of  F'ood  subjects  of  general 
interest.  Open  to  all  members  of  the  Society  and  their 
visitors. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Food  Group,  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  46,  Finsbury 
Square,  London.  E.C.  2. 


A  NOTE  BY  H.  W.  AVIS 


There  are  many  shortenings  on  the  market  which  are 
sold  under  fancy  names.  The  majority  consist  of  cotton 
seed  oil,  coconut  oil,  or  palm  kernel  oil,  either  merely 
refined  or  partially  hydrogenated  and  refined. 

Some  of  those  made  of  coconut  or  palm  kernel  oils 
consist  of  nothing  else  but  the  refined  natural  oils;  others, 
only  certain  parts  of  these  oils  w’hich  have  been  treated 
by  means  of  a  hydraulic  press.  The  fat  is  put  into  bags 
in  solid  form  and  subjected  to  considerable  pressure;  the 
soft  oil  known  as  “  oleine  ”  runs  out,  leaving  behind  a 
hard  white  fat  which  is  known  as  the  “stearine”;  this 
has  a  melting-point  which  varies  between  26®  and  31®  C. 
for  coconut  and  29®  and  35®  C.  for  palm  kernel,  while 
the  “oleine”  has  a  melting-point  ranging  from  ii®  to 
22®  C.  for  coconut  and  23®  to  26®  C.  for  palm  kernel. 

The  big  range  of  melting-points  is  e.xplained  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  dep)endent  upon  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  hydraulic  press,  which,  of  course,  is  variable. 

Those  originating  from  cotton  seed  oil  are  usually 
made  from  the  solid  fat  which  comes  down  when  cotton 
oil  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cool  for  some  time;  this  solid 
fat,  known  also  as  “  stearine,”  is  filtered  off  and  has  a 
melting-p)oint  of  16®  to  19®  C.;  it  can  also  be  pressed, 
giving  a  melting-point  up  to  32®  C. 

The  other  class  consists  of  oils  which  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  partial  hydrogenation;  the  melting-points  which 
can  be  obtained  are  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  hydro¬ 


genation,  which  gives  an  almost  unlimited  range  up  to 
50®  C.  and  even  higher,  although,  as  a  rule,  fats  with 
exceptionally  high  melting-pHDints  are  not  required. 

Sometimes  the  oils  are  hardened  only  to  the  required 
degree,  while  others  are  made  into  hard  products  and 
softened  to  the  required  degree  with  an  oil  or  an 
“oleine”;  the  latter  method  will  give  a  better  texture 
and  very  often  the  product  has  better  keeping  qualities, 
although  if  the  oils  are  properly  refined  there  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  so  long  as  they  are  stored  in 
a  cool  place.  They  should  not  be  kept  longer  than  is 
necessary  and  should  be  made  up  fresh  as  required. 

Apart  from  the  taste  and  smell,  which  should  be 
absent,  the  most  important  point  to  study  is  the  texture. 
Those  fats  which  are  hard  and  brittle  will  not  make  up 
well  when  mixed  with  flour,  while  those  which  are  too 
soft  give,  among  other  things,  an  oily  texture,  and  often 
the  resulting  product  is  too  short;  this  is  also  undesir¬ 
able. 

What  should  be  really  aimed  at  when  manufacturing 
these  products  is  a  fat  which  is  soft  enough  to  mix 
easily  but  which  will  not  melt  too  easily,  so  that  it  runs 
out.  It  is  only  by  experience  and  practice  that  these 
qualities  can  be  attained,  and  once  reached  they  should 
be  carefully  kept  up  to  that  standard  by  constant  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  details  and  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  raw 
materials. 


CEREALS  and 
NUTS 


Their  Structure  and  Composition 


Food  chemists  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  The  Structure  and  Composition  of  Foods,  by 
Drs.  A.  L.  Winton  and  K.  B.  Winton.  This  deals  with 
cereals,  starch,  oil  seeds,  nuts,  and  forage  plants,  and  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  second  volume  dealing  with  vegetables 
and  fruits.  The  general  method  of  treatment  is  to  give 
detailed  information  concerning  the  macroscopic,  micro¬ 
scopic,  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  raw  material 
and  its  chief  products.  Thus  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to 
common  wheat,  and  besides  an  exhaustive  description  of 
micro-structures  one  finds  much  information  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  climate  on  composition,  wheat  flour  and  by¬ 
products,  proteins,  fat,  carbohydrates,  acidity,  pH,  en¬ 


zymes,  mineral  constituents,  baking  strength,  bread,  and 
crackers. 

The  diagrams  are  plentiful,  as  they  should  be  in  a 
book  of  this  character,  and  they  are  extremely  well 
executed;  in  fact,  they  constitute  a  very  important  feature 
of  the  book.  Undoubtedly  this  is  now  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject,  and  we  hope  the  second  volume  will  main¬ 
tain  the  high  standard  set  by  its  predecessor.  (“  The 
Structure  and  Composition  of  Foods,"  by  A.  L.  Winton, 
Ph.D.,  and  K.  B.  Winton,  Ph.D.,  Vol.  /.,  Cereals, 
Starch,  Oil  Seeds,  Nuts,  Oils,  Forage  Plants.  710  pp. 
and  274  illustrations  by  the  authors.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
London,  1932.  53s.  net.) 
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Confectionery  Makes  Little  Progress 

A  Review 

By  N.  F.  SCARBOROUGH 


TAKING  THE  confectionery  industry  as  a  whole,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  year  which  has  just  passed  has  been 
uneventful  in  that  there  have  been  no  spectacular  de¬ 
velopments  and  no  particularly  revolutionary  changes. 
The  general  trend  has  been  one  of  steady  progress,  of 
attention  to  details,  such  as  improvement  in  packs  and 
other  devices  calculated  to  attract  the  purchaser.  The 
reduced  spending  power  of  the  public  at  large  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  its  effect,  and  the  demand  for  cheaper 
varieties  of  goods  has  gathered  force.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  has  endeavoured  to  combat  the  effects  of  this  in  two 
ways :  firstly,  by  reducing  his  prices  to  such  levels  that 
increased  sales  result;  and,  secondly,  remembering  that 
sales  of  confectionery  and  similar  products  are  largely 
impulse  transactions  and  not  the  result  of  prior  considera¬ 
tion,  by  improving  the  appearance  of  his  wares. 

In  most  cases,  raw  materials  have  maintained  fairly 
uniform  price  levels,  apart  from  the  usual  seasonal  varia¬ 
tions,  the  effect  of  import  duties,  and  the  combined  de¬ 
pression  in  the  value  of  sterling.  With  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  import  duties  and  without  indulging  in  any  political 
controversy,  it  can  be  said  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  confectionery  trade  the  duties  have  had  both  good 
and  bad  effects,  with  a  considerable  balance  on  the  right 
side.  The  effects,  however,  are  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  continued  depression  in  the  value  of  sterling,  and 
it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  here  the  relative  importance 
of  the  two  factors,  but  merely  to  note  that,  as  a  result, 
several  foreign  manufacturers  have  seen  fit  either  to  open 
factories  in  this  country  or  to  enter  into  negotiations  wifli 
established  houses  for  the  manufacture  of  their  particular 
specialities  in  this  country.  The  beneficial  results  brought 
about  by  the  above  circumstances  have  assisted  materi¬ 
ally  in  maintaining  the  comparatively  favourable  position 
of  the  industry  from  an  employment  point  of  view,  and, 
during  the  year,  the  percentage  of  unemployed  workers 
has  been  less  than  in  most  other  trades. 


Taking  the  other  side  of  the  question,  tariffs  and  the 
depreciated  pound  have  resulted  in  many  temporary  in¬ 
conveniences.  For  instance,  packing  and  box  making 
materials  of  certain  kinds  have  increased  greatly  in 
price  or  been  almost  entirely  unobtainable,  but  slight 
alterations  in  packs  have  in  most  cases  overcome  the 
difficulties  without  any  loss  of  sales. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  year  has  wit¬ 
nessed  many  price  reductions,  and  from  the  purely 
manufacturing  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  to  see  with 
what  justification  in  most  instances,  seeing  that  neither 
raw  materials  nor  labour  costs  have  shown  any  sensible 
change.  There  is  no  doubt  that  quality  has  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  a  number  of  cases,  especially  in  the  chocolate 
section,  in  order  to  give  the  largest  possible  bulk  for  the 
money. 

Considerable  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  moulded  chocolate  slab  by  the  inclusion  of 
many  different  kinds  of  centres  in  one  piece,  and  the  idea 
has  the  charm  of  novelty. 

In  all  branches  of  the  industry'  the  tendency  to  dis¬ 
tribute  goods  in  net  weight  sealed  packages  has  been 
increasingly  developed  with  advantages  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  From  the  manufacturer’s  point  of  view  the 
sealed  package  has  the  advantage  of  securing  better 
storage  conditions,  within  limits,  as  it  prevents  a  certain 
amount  of  exposure  to  adverse  climatic  conditions,  \vith 
corresponding  benefits  to  the  consumer.  The  sealed 
package  is  of  benefit  to  the  retailer,  as  it  simplifies  stock¬ 
taking,  speeds  up  selling,  and  reduces  losses  on  the  turn 
of  the  scale  very  materially.  From  the  buyer’s  point  of 
view  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  take  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  contents  of  the  package  on  trust,  especially 
as  there  is  usually  no  indication  of  the  probable  age  of 
the  package.  Most  manufacturers  are  prepared  to 
guarantee  the  keeping  qualities  of  their  products  over 
good  periods  in  reasonable  circumstances,  and  there 
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appears  scope  for  some  scheme  whereby  the  prospective 
purchaser  might  know  how  long  the  goods  might  be 
expected  to  keep. 

Manufacturing  processes  and  equipment  have  shown 
no  radical  changes  during  the  period  under  review,  and 
the  only  developments  of  note  have  been  in  the  caramel 
section.  New  wrapping  machines  of  the  typ>e  known  as 
the  cut-and-wrap  have  been  evolved  for  the  formation 
and  wrapping  of  plastic  caramels  and  toffees,  and  speeds 
have  been  increased  round  about  30  per  cent,,  resulting 
in  a  considerable  saving  in  wrapping  cost. 

Reverting  to  raw  materials  from  the  factory  point  of 
view,  two  items — namely,  lecithin  and  glucose — have 
assumed  a  greater  significance.  Increasing  use  has  been 
made  of  lecithin  for  increasing  the  fluidity  of  chocolate. 


Turning  now  to  the  year  that  lies  ahead,  it  seems 
probable  that  developments  will  proceed  on  similar  lines 
to  those  of  the  year  just  completed  and  that  the  reduced 
spending  power  of  the  public  will  continue  to  have  its 
restrictive  effect.  Prospects  of  further  spectacular  price 
reductions  appear  remote,  having  regard  to  present  raw 
material  costs  and  manufacturing  expenses,  for  in  many 
cases  these  have  reached  such  low  levels  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  even  proportionately  large  falls  could  be 
handed  on  to  the  consumer  except  as  impossible  fractions 
of  a  penny. 

Present  appearances  suggest  that  raw  materials  will 
remain  substantially  at  about  the  same  price  levels  in  the 
ab.sence  of  interference  by  tariffs,  and  that  manufactur¬ 
ing  expenses  cannot  alter  very'  much  unless  revolutionary 


Packing  Chocolates  at  Cadby  Hall. 

thereby  assisting  in  alleviating  one  of  the  chocolate  changes  in  equipment  and  machinery  are  forthcoming, 
maker’s  problems — namely,  fat  bloom — and  at  the  same  Failing  entirely  new  raw  materials  or  flavours,  it  does  not 
time  enabling  slight  reductions  to  be  made  in  costs  by  seem  likely  that  any  very  striking  new  lines  can  be 

reducing  the  amounts  of  added  butter  necessary  for  created,  as  the  possible  combinations  of  available  sub¬ 

successful  production.  Fresh  sources  of  lecithin,  of  vege-  stances  are  almost  exhausted,  and  progress  will  therefore 
table  origin,  continue  to  be  developed,  with  great  ad-  depend  more  on  the  improvement  of  existing  varieties, 
vantage  on  the  score  of  price.  The  caramel  maker  has  both  as  to  their  actual  condition  or  taste  and  to  the 
also  been  able  to  derive  assistance  from  lecithin,  and  manner  in  which  they  are  offered  for  consumption  by 
various  other  uses  are  under  investigation.  the  public. 

Glucose  has  emerged  from  the  cloud  under  which  it  In  conclusion,  there  appears  to  be  room  for  the  hope 
has  laboured  for  so  long,  and  under  the  blessing  of  that  the  industry  may  look  forward  to  a  period  of  slightly 

the  medical  profession  has  found  place  as  one  of  better  trade,  but,  as  the  sale  of  confectionery,  like  other 

the  most  desirable  of  ingredients  for  all  classes  of  luxurj'  articles,  is  def>endent  to  a  great  extent  on  national 
confectionery.  prosperity,  progress  will  of  necessity  be  slow. 
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ERIC  HUMPHRISS  comments  on 
some  points  of  interest  in  last  year's 
activities  of  the  ice-cream  industry, 

THE  CONSUMPTION  of  ice-cream,  at  any  rate  in  this  A  very  considerable  increase  in  the  attention  devoted 
country,  still  depends  very  largely  on  the  prevailing  to  the  bacteriological  condition  of  ice-cream  offered  for 
atmospheric  temperature.  The  relatively  good  summer  sale  in  the  ordinary  way  has  also  been  manifested  of  late, 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  this  year  resulted  in  Several  medical  officers  of  health  and  other  public 
a  correspondingly  satisfactory  ice-cream  season.  The  health  officials  have  dealt  with  the  matter  at  some  length 
seasonal  nature  of  the  business  is  probably  the  chief  dis-  in  their  official  reports.  In  a  few  cases  representations 
advantage  from  which  the  industry  as  a  whole  suffers,  have  been  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  as  to  the  desir- 
and  it  is  therefore  gratifying  to  record  the  fact  that  a  ability  of  establishing  bacteriological  standards  for  ice- 
steady  increase  in  all-the-year-round  consumption  of  ice-  cream.  This  increased  activity  must  eventually  lead  to 
cream  is  undoubtedly  occurring.  A  definite  place  for  ice-  standards  being  laid  down,  and  one  cannot  escape  the 
cream  in  the  national  menu  can  only  be  obtained  by  con-  conviction  that  the  sooner  ice-cream  is  legally  defined  as 
tinually  drawing  the  attention  of  the  general  public  to  the  regards  its  chemical  constitution  and  suitable  bacterio- 
unique  food  value  of  genuine  ice-cream  and  by  ensuring  logical  standards  set  up  to  which  both  ice-cream  and 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  quality  and  purity  of  the  pro-  kindred  products  (and  ingredients)  will  have  to  conform, 
duct  are  maintained  at  the  highest  level.  A  valuable  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  In  this  connection 
move  in  the  direction  of  educating  the  consumer  in  the  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  do  justice  all 
worth  of  ice-cream  as  a  food  was  made  early  in  the  year  round,  it  is  essential  that  a  chemical  definition  of  what 
by  the  Ice-Cream  Association,  which  prepared  and  issued  constitutes  genuine  ice-cream  should  accompany  any 
to  its  members  a  booklet  setting  forth  in  plain  language  bacteriological  standards  which  may  be  established, 
the  merits  of  the  product.  Increased  use  of  the  daily  Further,  in  framing  such  bacteriological  standards,  it 
Press  as  a  medium  for  advertising  ice-cream  was  also  should  not  be  tacitly  assumed  that  a  close  parallelism 
noticeable  during  the  year.  e.xists  between  the  bacteriology  of  graded  milks  and  ice- 
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cream,  for  those  of  us  who  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject  know  from  our  own  work  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  the  bacteriolofj}’  of  ice-cream  differs  in 
several  important  respects  from  that  of  other  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  foregoing  may  at  first  sight  seem  somewhat 
irrelevant  to  the  main  theme  of  a  review,  but  it  is  really 
one  of  the  most  imp>ortant  aspects  of  ice-cream  tech¬ 
nology  that  have  emerged  during  the  past  year  or 
so — of  importance  both  to  those  within  and  without  the 
industry’. 

There  have  been  no  outstanding  technical  develop¬ 
ments  either  here  or  in  America  during  the  past  year. 
The  use  of  solid  carbon  dio.xide  as  a  refrigerant  for  ship¬ 
ping  ice-cream  by  rail  or  road  and  also  in  retailers’ 
cabinets  and  tricycles,  etc.,  increased  considerably  during 
the  last  season  and  bids  fair  to  supersede  entirely  the 


—  T 

ageing  and  the  whipping  ability  of  mixes,  which  has 
already  resulted  in  the  discarding  of  the  old  conception 
of  a  parallelism  between  mix  viscosity  and  texture,  and 
has  further  shown  the  inadequacy  of  either  viscosity  or 
surface  tension  alone  or  collectively  to  account  for  the 
variations  in  the  whipping  ability  of  mixes.  The  most 
recent  work  points  to  adsorption  and  liquid  cohesion, 
together  with  one  or  both  of  the  foregoing  physical  con¬ 
stants,  as  determining  to  a  very  large  extent  the  rate  of 
air  incorporation  and  maximum  overrun  obtainable  from 
any  given  mix.  The  destabilising  effect  of  homogenisa¬ 
tion  is  also  receiving  attention;  various  theories,  including 
coagulation  of  protein  by  pressure,  particle  aggregation, 
increased  salt  adsorption  at  fat-serum  interface, ,  and 
streaming  potentials,  have  been  put  forward  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomenon. 


A  Corner  of  the  Hardenin|(  Room. 
(By  courtesy  of  /.  Lyons  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 


older  brine  cartridge  method  and  the  almost  obsolete  ice 
and  salt.  In  America  the  p>opularity  of  the  continuous 
freezer  continues  to  grow,  the  stiffer  freezing,  and  con¬ 
sequently  lower  drawing  temperature  possible  (about 
20'  F.),  resulting  in  a  considerably  smoother  textured 
product  than  can  be  ordinarily  obtained  with  the  batch 
type  of  freezer. 

Current  research  work  seems  definitely  to  be  assuming 
a  more  fundamental  character,  much  of  it  being  directed 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  basic  physical  chemistiy 
of  the  ice-cream  mix.  This  tendency  to  break  away  from 
the  empiricism  which  has,  to  some  extent  unavoidably, 
characterised  most  of  the  past  work  on  ice-cream,  is  all 
to  the  good  and  already  promises  greater  advance  in  real 
knowledge  of  the  problems  facing  the  industry  than  the 
more  superficial  work  has  yielded.  As  an  example  may 
be  instanced  some  of  the  more  recent  work  published  on 


Though  admittedly  much  is  as  yet  speculative,  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  frame  hypotheses  based  on  observations  of  a 
fundamental  nature,  rather  than  the  less  profound  type 
of  research,  is  at  once  more  logical,  scientific,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  valuable,  and  is  therefore  to  be  wholly  com¬ 
mended. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  standard,  both 
chemically  and  bacteriologically,  of  the  ice-cream  made 
in  this  country  is  improving,  and,  given  co-operation  by 
all  concerned,  will  ultimately  come  to  be  regarded  by  the 
general  public  as  the  valuable  food  which  genuine, 
hygienically  produced  ice-cream  undoubtedly  is.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  would  materially  benefit  the  harassed 
British  dairy*  farmer,  for  ice-cream  manufactured  basic¬ 
ally  from  fresh  cream  and  fresh  full-cream  milk  is  still 
unsurpassed  in  the  finer  qualities  of  flavour,  bouquet,  and 
aroma. 


Wanted — 

New 

Food  Laws 

By 

Public 

THE  TITLE  of  this  article  is  hardly  likely  to  be  popular 
with  the  readers  of  Food  Manufacture,  the  majority  of 
whom  must  be  engaged  in  the  production  or  distribution 
of  foodstuffs.  Indeed,  it  will  probably  cause  these  articles 
to  be  approached  in  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  sym¬ 
pathetic.  If,  then,  it  be  asked  why  such  a  title  is  chosen 
and  why,  indeed,  such  an  article  is  written,  there  can  only 
be  one  reply — from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  need. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  a 
man  whose  daily  job  is  the  marketing  or  making  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  To  his  mind  there  are  already  enough  Acts  of 
Parliament  affecting  his  business,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Orders  and  Regulations  of  all  sorts.  He  has  been  at  some 
pains  in  the  past  to  acquaint  himself  with  this  mass  of 
legislation  and  he  takes  every  care  to  see  that  his  own 
product  complies  with  it.  He  wants  to  get  on  with  that 
job  of  his  and  not  to  waste  more  time  in  finding  out  what 
a  new  lot  of  legal  hocus-pocus  is  about,  and  perhaps, 
indeed,  to  have  to  spend  money  in  altering  some  detail 
of  his  process  or  his  sales  machinery  to  comply  with  it. 
Such  a  reader  is  asked  to  persevere  to  the  end  of  this 
article,  to  consider  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience  and 
as  they  apply  to  his  own  activities  the  suggestions  that 
will  be  made,  when,  perhaps,  he  may  be  in  a  mind  to 
agree  with  the  title  and  to  think  that  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed  will  profit  and  not  hinder  him. 

Food  and  Drugs  Acts. 

The  chief  Act  of  our  code  of  food  legislation,  the  Food 
and  Drugs  (Adulteration)  Act,  1928,  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drup  Act,  1875, 
which  was  passed  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Hill  Hassall  and  the  Lancet  commission.  Indeed, 
it  is  this  Act  with  but  a  few  additions;  the  very  language 
of  the  earlier  Act  has  been  preserved  word  for  word. 

Prior  to  1875  an  almost  unbelievable  state  of  affairs 
existed;  it  was  stated  in  1861  that  74  per  cent,  of  the  milk 
and  87  per  cent,  of  the  bread  sold  in  London  were  more 
or  less  adulterated,  and  other  foods  were  certainly  no 
better. 

Common  adulterants  of  foods  were  lead  chromate,  red 
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lead,  white  lead,  Venetian  red,  copper  carbonate,  copper 
arsenite,  graphite,  sand,  clay,  and  plaster  of  Paris.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  the  usual  thing  to-day  to  hear  the  succes¬ 
sive  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  since  1875  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  unqualified  praise.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  estimate 
how  much  benefit  they  have  brought  to  the  consumer  of 
foodstuffs,  but  one  need  not  be  so  uncritical  as  to  aver 
that  they  are  free  from  fault.  In  fact,  the  truth  may  as 
well  be  stated  at  once  and  in  plain  terms:  these  Acts  are 
out  of  date.  A  set  of  conditions  has  arisen  to-day  which 
could  not  be  foreseen  in  1875,  and  for  which  the  Act  does 
not  provide,  and  when  the  new  Act  was  passed  in  1928 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  bold  advance  in  our  food  laws  in¬ 
stead  of  a  rechauffe  of  the  very  words  of  the  old  Acts. 
These,  like  battle-scarred  heroes,  were  more  fit  to  be  pen¬ 
sioned  off  than  for  re-enlistment  for  a  further  term  of 
service. 

Let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  the  present  Act.  There 
are  two  main  sections,  section  i  (which  is  in  effect  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  1875  Act),  and  section  2  (rejieating  the  words 
of  section  6  of  the  old  Act). 

These  need  not  be  quoted  here.  We  may  say  that — 
putting  it  in  the  simplest  terms — the  two  main  objects  of 
the  various  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  from  1875  to  the  present 
time  have  been,  firstly,  that  the  food  a  consumer  buys 
shall  not  endanger  his  life  or  his  health,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  purchaser  shall  be  provided  with  what  he  asks 
for  and  nothing  else.  Fortunately,  it  can  be  admitted, 
and  with  a  sense  of  thankfulness,  that  in  the  first  of  these 
aims  the  Acts  have  been  completely  successful,  so  that 
to-day  the  ordinary  man  runs  less  risk  of  death  or  harm 
from  the  food  he  eats  than  he  does  from  lightning  stroke. 

When  we  come  to  the  second  intention,  the  issue  is  not 
so  clear.  In  the  words  of  the  Act,  the  article  supplied 
must  be  “  of  the  nature  and  substance  and  quality  de¬ 
manded  by  the  purchaser.”  The  difficulty  arises  when 
we  come  to  ask  what  is  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality 
of  such  articles  as  strawberry  jam,  coffee  and  chicory, 
cheese,  diabetic  flour,  baking  powder,  sausage  or  lemon 
cheese,  to  quote  but  a  few  examples. 

To  take  an  imaginary  case,  let  us  suppose  that  a  public 
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analyst  certifies  a  sample  of  lemon  cheese  as  deficient  or 
adulterated.  He  must  have  in  his  mind  some  standard 
for  the  article — that  is  to  say,  certain  ingredients  must  be 
present  in  some  minimum  proportion,  or,  certain  other 
ingrt'dients  should  not  be  there  or  not  exist  above  a  given 
percentage.  In  everv’  prosecution  where  an  article  is 
certified  as  adulterated  the  prosecution  has  in  effect  to 
show  what  is  a  reasonable  standard  for  such  an  article, 
except  in  the  very  few  cases  where  the  law  itself  provides 
a  standard.  These  can  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand;  they  are: 

(a)  Milk. — Must  contain  not  less  than  3  per  cent,  of 
milk  fat  and  not  less  than  8-5  per  cent,  of  other  milk 
solids.  These  are  presumptive  limits  only — that  is  to  say, 
should  a  sample  fall  below  these  standards  it  is  still  open 
for  the  vendor  to  come  and  prove,  if  he  can,  that  the 
sample  is  genuine  nevertheless. 

(b)  Condensed  and  Dried  Milks. — There  are  certain 
minimum  figures  for  fat  and  solids  in  the  Regulations 
governing  these  articles. 

(c)  Butter  and  Margarine. — Must  not  contain  more 
than  ib  per  cent,  of  water. 

{d)  Spirits. — Whisky,  brandy,  rum,  and  gin  must  con¬ 
tain  at  least  65  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

(c)  Preservatives. — Regulations  prescribe  what  foods 
may  contain  preservatives,  and,  in  every  case,  what  the 
preservative  may  be  and  the  maximum  amount  allowed. 

(/)  The  same  Regulations  contain  a  list  of  colouring 
matters  which  are  deemed  to  be  injurious  to  health  and 
are  therefore  prohibited. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  difference  existing  between  a  case 
which  comes  under  one  of  the  above  categories  and  any 
other.  Suppose  we  have  a  sample  of  butter  containing 
20  per  cent,  of  water.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the 
public  analyst  should  give  a  certificate  to  this  effect  and 
|X)int  out  the  presence  of  extraneous  water  to  the  extent 
of  4  per  cent.  If  the  defence  accept  the  analysis  as 
accurate,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Lemon  Cheese  :  An  Example. 

Now  consider  the  case  where  a  sample  of  lemon  cheese 
contains  excess  water.  Here  the  public  analyst  has  to 
state  what  percentage  of  water  the  sample  did  in  fact  con¬ 
tain,  and,  in  addition,  the  prosecution  will  have  to  show 
what  is  the  reasonable  amount  of  water  to  be  allowed  in 
lemon  cheese.  The  position  now  is  that  (in  the  absence 
of  a  legal  standard)  the  Court  is  entitled  to  set  up  a 
standard,  and  before  doing  so  will  take  what  expert  evi¬ 
dence  is  available  on  the  matter.  On  the  one  hand,  for 
the  prosecution,  the  Court  will  hear  the  opinion  of  the 
public  analyst.  For  the  defence,  an  analyst  may  or  may 
not  appear.  In  the  former  case  his  evidence  may  agree, 
but  more  likely  it  will  not  agree  with  that  of  the  public 
analyst.  Next,  witnesses  of  another  type  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  called  for  the  defence.  This  will  be  “  trade 
evidence,”  and  its  object  will  be  to  enlighten  the  Coun 
as  to  what  is  customary’  in  the  trade.  In  our  imaginary 
case  this  evidence  might  be  to  the  effect  that  it  was  usual 
to  add  rather  more  water  than  the  public  analyst  thought 
sufficient,  and  then  the  reasons  would  be  given  for  this. 


It  might  be  that  the  lemon  cheese  boiled  easier,  or  packed 
better,  or  kept  better,  or  looked  nicer,  or  tasted  better. 
The  Court  would  then  have  the  difficult  duty,  having 
heard  all  this  evidence,  of  deciding  in  its  own  mind  what 
was  a  fair  standard,  and  then,  supposing  the  analysis 
not  to  be  in  dispute,  it  would  be  seen  whether  the  sample 
fell  above  or  below  it — in  our  hypothetical  case,  whether 
the  lemon  cheese  did  contain  excessive  water  or  not. 

Disadvantages  of  Present  System. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  system  of  this  kind  are 
obvious.  The  first  is  that  the  Act  is  administered  locally, 
and  although  local  authorities  are  guided  by  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  it  may  happen  that  w’hat  may  pass 
muster  with  one  authority  may  be  the  subject  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  with  another.  You  might  be  able  to  sell  as  vinegar 
in  Blackpool  an  article  for  which  you  would  be  prose¬ 
cuted  in  Birmingham;  lemon  cheese  sold  with  impunity 
a  few  miles  away  might  be  prosecuted  as  an  immoral 
caricature  of  the  real  thing  in  Salford. 

These  differences  do  occur  in  spite  of  a  general  and 
conscious  endeavour  on  the  part  of  different  public 
analysts  to  achieve  what  may  be  called  a  common  datum 
line.  And,  not  only  do  the  public  analysts  and  local 
authorities  differ  from  district  to  district  but  benches  of 
magistrates  vary  as  much  as  either,  while  all  of  them 
are  honestly  and  conscientiously  trying  to  carry  out 
the  difficult  task  of  discovering  truth  and  administering 
justice. 

Not  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  system  are  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  defence  however.  When  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  “  trade  custom  ”  the  prosecution  is,  in  almost 
eveiy’  case,  at  a  definite  and  serious  disadvantage. 

Lemon  Cheese  Again. 

This  histoty  of  lemon  cheese  itself  will  serve  very  well 
as  an  illustration.  At  one  time  lemon  cheese  was  a 
delicacy  made  by  the  housewife  herself  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  recipe  was — 
butter,  sugar,  eggs,  and  lemons.  When  it  first  began  to 
be  manufactured  the  recipe  was  probably  that  of  the 
housewife.  Soon  the  makers  discovered  that  the  lemon 
flavour  could  be  reproduced  from  citric  acid  and  oil  of 
lemons,  and  these  were  less  awkward  to  manipulate  than 
actual  lemons.  This  was  the  first  of  what  have  been  so 
beautifully  called  “  legitimate  modifications  of  formula.” 
It  was  next  discovered  that  if  the  sugar  were  replaced 
at  least  in  part  by  glucose  the  product  was  less  likely  to 
candy.  At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  cynicism,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  glucose  was  then  cheaper 
than  sugar.*  Finally,  after  several  more  “  modifica¬ 
tions  ”  had  taken  place,  “  lemon  cheese  ”  appeared  on 
the  market,  where  the  butter  of  the  original  recipe  had 
become  margarine;  the  sugar  of  the  original  recipe  had 
become  glucose  (at  least  in  part);  the  eggs  of  the  original 
recipe  had  become  starch,  gum,  colour;  the  lemon  of  the 
original  recipe  had  become  citric  acid,  lemon  oil;  and  it 

*  The  reverse  is  true  to-day.  Glucose  is  not  found  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  conserves  and  similar  products. 
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was  also  found  possible  to  incorporate  into  this  mixture 
a  lot  of  extra  water. 

Some  Difficulties. 

Now,  supp>ose  a  public  authority  wished  to  oppose  such 
changes  and  instituted  proceedings  against  such  a  product. 
The  public  analyst  may,  if  the  case  be  deemed  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance,  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  a 
professional  colleague.  As  has  already  been  indicated, 
the  defence  is  not  only  entitled  to  call  analysts  as  evi¬ 
dence,  but  also  as  many  witnesses  as  it  chooses  to  speak 
upon  the  custom  of  the  trade,  and  it  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  to  meet  a  cloud  of  testimony  on  such  points. 
The  defence  is  always  careful  to  tell  the  Court  that  the 
public  analyst  can  have  no  knowledge  of  trade  matters, 
and  the  inference  is  generally  made  that  he  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  speak  upon  them.  Reasons  for  the  modifica¬ 
tions  will  perhaps  be  given  along  the  lines  indicated, 
and  the  general  impression  the  defence  will  try  to  create 
is,  “What  is  all  this  fuss  about?  Why,  it’s  the  general 
custom  of  the  trade.” 

The  answer  to  this  sort  of  argument  is  fairly  obvious, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  imp>ossible  to  give  ade¬ 
quately  in  a  Court  of  Law.  What  right  has  the  “  trade  ” 
to  modify  an  article  of  food  without  giving  the  consumer 
notice  and  finding  out  if  he  wishes  the  modification  to  be 
made?  Yet  how  can  the  wishes  of  the  purchaser  (that  is, 
the  general  public)  be  made  vocal  before  the  Court? 
By  getting  a  representative  body  of  purchasers  to  appear 
and  state  their  views?  A  very  little  thought  will  show 
this  to  be  impossible.  The  prosecution  is  indeed  lucky 
if  it  can  get  one  or  two  purchasers  to  come  and  give 
evidence;  generally  it  does  not  even  try,  for  such  wit¬ 
nesses  are  likely  to  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  cross-examina¬ 
tion  by  capable  counsel.  At  the  best  it  would  be  a  poor 
representation  of  the  general  weight  of  public  opinion 
which  should  be  thrown  into  the  other  scale  to  oppose 
the  carefully  marshalled  trade  evidence.  Can  the  public 
analyst  speak  as  to  public  requirements?  This  may  seem 
reasonable  enough,  but  it  is  nearly  always  suggested  in 
Court  that  while  weight  should  be  given  to  his  opinion 
as  an  analyst  and  upon  scientific  subjects,  he  can  only 
have  an  individual  opinion  on  other  matters. 

These  difficulties  must  be  met  if  at  any  time  an  attempt 
is  made  to  interrupt  the  gradual  modification  of  an 
article.  The  very  gradual  nature  of  the  change  is  in 
itself  a  difficulty.  No  public  analyst  would  be  likely  to 
object  to  the  first  change — the  substitution  of  lemons  by 
I  citric  acid  and  oil  of  lemons,  both  of  which  are  derived 
from  lemons  and  may  be  easier  to  manipulate  on  the 
large  scale.  Some  arguments  can  be  brought  to  support 
the  second  alteration.  When  one  looks  at  the  contrasted 
form  of  the  two  products  set  out  above,  it  seems  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  object  to  the  synthetic  effort  being  sold  in 
competition  with  the  old-fashioned  article.  But  at  what 
stage  in  its  evolution?  We  shall  always  be  told,  “You 
.  have  said  nothing  so  far.  This  is  only  a  small  further 

I  change;  it  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  and  is  necessary 

for  such  and  such  reasons.”  It  is  easy  enough  to  make 
the  whole  complaint  very  trivial. 


Possible  Remedies. 

There  is  no  need  to  labour  this  question  of  trade 
custom  any  further,  important  as  it  is.  Sufficient  if  it  be 
admitted  on  each  side  that  there  are  disadvantages  result¬ 
ing  from  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  to  proceed  at  once 
to  state  the  remedy.  The  existence  of  legal  standards 
would  obviously  do  away  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  alter  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
and  probably  the  b^t  thing  to  do  would  be  to  give 
powers  to  the  Minister  of  Health  to  make  standards  for 
any  foodstuff  where  the  need  exists.  At  present  the  only 
Regulations  which  the  Minister  has  power  to  make  con¬ 
cern  preservatives.  These  powers  are  derived  from  sec¬ 
tion  7  (ii.)  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1928,  and  from 
the  Public  Health  (Regulations  as  to  Food)  Act,  1907. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  powers  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  to  make  standards  for  milk,  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese,  but  he  has  not  up  to  now  chosen 
to  make  use  of  the  |X)wers  to  fix  standards  either  for 
cheese  or  for  cream. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  requiring  careful 
thought  is.  Who  should  decide  whether  a  need  for  a 
standard  exists  in  each  particular  case? — and  here  it 
would  be  possible  to  follow  the  idea  of  the  Food  Standards 
Committee  of  the  United  States  or  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act.  Some¬ 
thing  will  be  said  later  about  the  American  Committee. 

A  permanent  Advisory  Committee  on  Fertilisers  and 
Feeding  Stuffs  was  set  up  under  the  Act  itself  and  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Minister  responsible  on 
any  point  concerning  Regulations  made  under  the  Act. 
This  Committee  comprises  representatives  of  farmers, 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  agricultural  chemists 
and  other  scientific  advisers.  Let  us  see  what  would 
happen  if  a  similar  committee  existed  to  advise  the 
Minister  of  Health  upon  food  standards.  Someone — 
perhaps  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts  or  a  Public 
Health  Committee,  perhaps  even  “  the  trade  ”  itself — 
would  represent  to  the  Advisory  Committee  tliat 
standards  are  needed  for  a  particular  article.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  would  then  hear  evidence  from  manufacturers, 
merchants,  analysts,  retailers,  doctors,  and  any  other 
interested  parties  or  available  experts  whom  it  may 
think  fit  to  call.  Notice  the  advantage  it  has  in  the 
matter  of  such  evidence  over  that  which  is  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Court.  As  many  of  the  best  experts  as  it 
likes  can  be  heard  on  all  sides  of  the  case.  Their  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  offset  and  balanced  by  what  the  other  side 
has  to  say;  any  one  witness  can  be  recalled  as  often  as  is 
required.  The  Committee  itself  will  consist  largely  of 
experts,  and  it  can  take  as  much  time  as  it  wishes  to 
discuss  the  evidence  and  come  to  its  own  conclusions  on 
it.  The  evidence  itself  will,  of  course,  deal  not  only  with 
the  necessity  for  a  standard  but  with  the  terms  of  the 
standard  itself,  and,  having  heard  and  digested  it,  the 
Committee  will  either  advise  the  Minister  that  a  standard 
is  not  necessary,  or,  if  in  their  opinion  a  standard  should 
be  set  up,  they  will  also  be  able  to  say  what  that 
standard  should  be. 

No  one  who  has  the  cause  of  food  standards  at  heart 
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in  this  countn’  expects  that  we  shall  get  them  without 
opposition,  so  it  may  be  of  interest  to  see  what  other 
countries  are  doing.  While  many  food  standards  exist 
among  the  various  European  countries,  it  is  to  the 
nations  of  English-speaking  countries  that  we  shall  look 
particularly,  since  their  habits  and  requirements  are 
more  likely  to  be  nearest  to  our  own. 

U.S.A. 

The  country  which  has  gone  farthest  in  the  direction 
of  food  standards  is  the  United  States  of  America;  the 
development  of  food  standards  in  that  country’  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  and  well  repays  study.  An  ever- 
expanding  list  to-day  contains  definitions  of  over  300 
foodstuffs  and  food  constituents,  with  over  100  analytical 
standards  of  purity  and  quality.  The  following  brief 
account*  of  the  history’  of  the  subject  is  taken  from  the 
obituary  of  the  late  Dr.  Wiley,  who  was  an  outstanding 
figure  in  the  development  of  food  chemistry  and  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  Allowing  for  the  difference  of 
time  and  place,  he  may  well  be  called  the  Dr.  Arthur 
Hill  Hassall  of  America.  “  Early  food  legislation  was 
specific  rather  than  general  in  character.  It  was  designed 
to  protect  some  particular  class  of  product  or  to  prohibit 
some  special  form  of  adulteration.  At  the  time  of  its 
inception  in  1884  fertilisers  were  the  sole  concern  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.  In  1886 
the  scope  of  the  activities  was  enlarged,  and  in  1896  for 
the  first  time  it  ap|X)inted  a  special  referee  on  food 
adulteration,  and  in  the  report  of  that  referee  we  find  the 
first  proposals  for  food  standards.  The  report  was  ap¬ 
proved,  but  hesitation  was  expressed  with  respect  to  the 
policy  of  endorsing  standards.  It  was  decided  to  submit 
the  whole  question  of  food  adulteration  to  a  committee  of 
five  with  Dr.  Wiley  as  Chairman.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  in  January',  1898.  Before  attempting  a  decision 
on  policy  the  whole  subject  of  standardisation  was  care¬ 
fully  canvassed,  beginning  with  the  history  of  the 
development  of  standards  for  weights  and  measures, 
monetary  standards  and  coinage.  No  parallel  was  found 
to  the  formulation  of  standards  for  commodities  until 
more  recent  times.  In  considering  the  necessity  for 
standards,  it  was  reasoned  on  the  one  hand  that  variety 
in  product  was  essential  to  meet  the  needs  of  life  and 
varying  purchasing  powers  of  the  consumers,  and  that 
any  system  that  would  essentially  narrow  the  variety  of 
desirable  merchandise  would  be  contrary’  to  public 
policy;  that  the  immense  numbers  of  commodities  and 
the  frequent  changes  in  their  nature  as  affected  by  supply 
and  even  by  the  dictates  of  fashion  would  render  the 
task  of  standardisation  difficult.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  were  tantamount  to  standards  were  being  an¬ 
nounced  by  State  regulatory  officials  and  fixed  by  State 
legislation;  revenue  laws,  enacted  w'ithout  reference  to 
the  purity  of  the  articles  involved,  were  acting  to  fix  the 
practices  of  the  trades  concerned;  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  produce  exchanges,  repre¬ 
senting  largely  merchants  as  distinct  from  producers, 
were  agreeing  upon  classification  for  various  products; 

*  /.A.O.A.C.,  14,  xi.,  1931. 
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and  judicial  decisions  here  and  abroad,  all  were  contri¬ 
buting  towards  more  accurate  classification  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  and  a  clearer  distinction  between  related  sub¬ 
stances.  Conflicting  standards  were  being  adopted  with 
embarrassing  results  by  States  and  communities  having 
mutual  relations.  The  need  for  authoritative  standards 
was  obvious.  Standards  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  analytical  methods.  In  all  countries  the  task  of  formu¬ 
lating  food  standards  had  developed  upon  associations 
of  chemists.  A  report  was  prepared  setting  forth  at 
length  the  necessity  for  standards,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  adoption  of  standards  by  the  Association  was 
desirable,  and  that  the  Committee  acting  under  the 
authority  vested  in  it  proceed  to  secure  the  compilation 
of  such  standards.  The  more  important  food  products 
were  classified  into  related  groups  and  referees  having 
special  qualifications  and  experience  in  each  group  of 
products  were  selected  among  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  General  instructions  for  the  referees  were  pre¬ 
pared,  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  control  officers 
and  trade  representatives  was  invited. 

The  referees  began  their  work  at  once,  and  in  1899 
the  Association  authorised  the  publication  of  the 
schedules  of  the  Committee,  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
might  be  perfected.  In  1902  Congress  inserted  in  the 
appropriations  act  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
clause  authorising  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  this  Association  in  fixing  standards  for  food 
products,  and  in  the  following  year  the  secretary  was 
empowered  to  commission  the  members  of  the  Standards 
Committee  as  special  agents  of  the  Department.” 

One  thing  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  account.  The 
consideration  of  the  subject  was  detailed  and  exact,  and 
the  whole  of  the  job  was  carried  through  with  char¬ 
acteristic  American  thoroughness.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  exact  status  of  those  standards.  It  has 
been  seen  that  they  were  originally  published  as  the 
work  of  the  committee  of  the  A.O.A.C.  and  were  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  guide  to 
officials  in  enforcing  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act; 
they  were  also  used  by  most  States  for  the  same  purpose 
with  regard  to  their  own  food  laws.  The  personnel  of 
the  Committee  was  changed  later  to  allow  the  States  a 
representation.  At  the  present  time,  three  members  are 
appointed  from  the  A.O.A.C.,  three  from  the  State  food 
or  health  officials,  and  three  from  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  (Food  and  Drugs  Administration). 
All  are  experienced  food  analysts.  Certain  standards — 
e.g.,  those  for  butter — have  been  incorporated  into  law. 
In  most  cases,  the  standards  do  not  have  the  force  of 
law,  except  that  in  many  States  of  the  Union  they  have 
been  incorjx)rated  into  State  law  or  are  adopted  as 
Regulations.  They  have,  however,  served  as  a  guide  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
and  almost  invariably  are  supported  in  Court  by  the 
better  element  of  the  trades  concerned. 

Canada. 

We  may  now  briefly  review  the  position  in  the  British 
Commonwealth.  In  Canada  there  exist  elaborate  Regu- 
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lations  (having  the  force  of  law)  made  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  These  Regulations  contain  definitions 
and  standards  for  over  200  foods  and  food  constituents, 
following  the  American  model  very  closely.  Canned 
foods  (meats,  fruit,  and  vegetables)  are  controlled  by  a 
special  Act,  the  Meat  and  Canned  Foods  Act,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  elaborate  inspection  as  w’ell  as  for  detailed 
standardisation. 

South  Africa. 

In  South  Africa  a  new  Foods,  Drugs,  and  Disinfectants 
Act  was  passed  in  1929,  and  came  into  force  in  1930. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  this  Bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  it  was  described  by  the  Minister  as  “  long  over¬ 
due,”  and  the  reason  given  for  the  very  unsatisfactory 
position  under  the  Act  then  in  force  was  that  it  contained 
no  provision  whereby  standards  could  be  laid  down  or 
false  labelling  or  description  prevented.  This  old  Act 
was  practically  based  upon  the  British  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1875,  w'hich  under  another  title  is  still  doing 
duty  in  this  country.  The  new  South  African  Act  gave 
the  Minister  power  to  make  Regulations  (having  the  force 
of  law)  setting  out  standards  for  any  article  of  food,  and 
under  such  Regulation  standards,  covering  betw’een  50 
and  100  food  products,  have  already  been  promulgated. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

In  Australia  the  various  States  have  their  own  Food 
and  Drugs  Acts,  and  in  all  of  them  similar  and  very 
elaborate  Regulations  (having  the  force  of  law')  exist 
dealing  with  labelling  and  food  standards.  The  position 
in  New  Zealand  is  ver\-  similar.  All  the  nations  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  have,  in  fact,  followed  the 
American  rather  than  the  British  model  in  framing  their 
codes  for  food  legislation. 

Summarising  the  position  in  the  English-speaking 
world  in  a  sentence :  America  has,  from  1903  onwards, 
steadily  and  deliberately  gone  in  for  more  and  more  food 
standards  and  her  lead  has  been  followed  everywhere 
except  in  this  country — to  which  we  may  now  return. 

Quality. 

Here,  as  we  have  seen,  the  law  lays  it  down  that  the 
purchaser  shall  receive  an  article  of  “  the  nature,  sub¬ 
stance,  and  quality  demanded,”  but  does  not  say  what 
that  nature,  substance,  and  quality  is,  except  in  a  few 
rare  cases.  Undoubtedly  those  who  framed  the  Act  of 
1875  saw  very  clearly  the  principle  of  equity  involved  in 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  an  article  of  food,  and  this 
principle  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words 
of  section  2  of  our  present  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  is 
when  we  apply  this  principle  to  actual  practice  that  we 
see  the  difficulty.  Mrs.  John  Citizen  asks  the  butcher 
for  “a  pound  of  p>ork  sausage.”  If  she  is  given  beef 
sausage  the  sale  has  been  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  as  the  Act  puts  it,  for  she  has  received  an  article 
not  of  the  nature  demanded.  Let  us  look  a  little  closer. 
Suppose  she  is  given  an  article  in  the  shape  of  a  sausage 
and  containing  pork,  is  it  still  possible  that  she  may  be 


prejudiced?  Sausage  is,  of  course,  made  from  meat 
minced  and  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  bread  or 
cereal  “  filler.”  A  good-quality  sausage  may  contain 
upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  meat  and  about  5  per  cent, 
of  bread.  What  are  we  to  say  of  an  article  containing 
40  per  cent,  of  meat,  30  per  cent,  of  bread,  and  30  per 
cent,  of  water?  Is  it  not  apparent  that  if  we  go  far 
enough  down  the  scale  Mrs.  Citizen  may  receive  an 
article  containing  some  pork  and  yet  be  prejudiced? 
She  may,  in  fact,  receive  an  article  made  from  bread 
and  water  and  faintly  flavoured  with  pork,  which  we 
should  be  bold  enough  to  say  was  not  pork  sausage  at 
all.  How  much  pork  should  a  pork  sausage  contain? 
The  answer  to  this  question  constitutes  a  “  standard  ” 
for  pork  sausage. 

Many  similar  questions  can  be  asked  about  other  food¬ 
stuffs.  What  is  the  minimum  amount  of  butter  fat  which 
should  be  present  in  cream,  in  cheese,  in  cream  cheese, 
in  ice-cream?  How  much  coffee  ought  there  to  be  in 
coffee  and  chicory?  How  much  in  coffee  essence? 
What  weight  of  strawberries  should  there  be  in  a  pound 
of  strawberry  jam,  and  what  in  a  pound  of  strawberry 
and  gooseberry  jam?  What  is  a  reasonable  amount  of 
acetic  acid  to  expect  in  vinegar?  What  should  be  the 
strength  (i.e.,  the  available  carbon  dioxide)  of  baking 
ix)wder?  Should  there  be  a  minimum  strength  for 
essences  such  as  essence  of  lemon  and  essence  of  vanilla  ? 
These  are  examples;  others  will  probably  be  apparent  to 
the  reader.  It  should  therefore  be  admitted  that  it  is 
quite  easy  for  the  purchaser,  who  is  usually  Mrs.  Citizen, 
the  housewife,  to  be  prejudiced,  while  knowing  little  or 
nothing  about  the  questions  of  composition  involved. 
Moreover,  she  will  generally  have  no  jxjssible  means  of 
deciding,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  up>on 
the  quality  orwhat  she  buys. 

We  have  now  considered  some  arguments  in  favour 
of  food  standards  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  analyst, 
manufacturer,  and — most  important  of  all — the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Even  in  this  country,  signs  are  not  wanting  of 
a  general  tendency  towards  food  standards,  legal  and 
otherwise. 

The  Dried  and  Condensed  Milk  Standards  were  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Health  in  1923  and  1927.  In  1927, 
manufacturers  of  jam,  in  their  own  interests,  set  up  their 
own  standards.  These  have  no  legal  status.  The  same 
year  saw  the  first  reading  of  a  private  Bill  setting  up 
very  necessary  standards  for  cheese;  this,  unfortunately, 
was  shelved  owing  to  the  pressure  of  parliamentary  busi¬ 
ness  and  is  as  far  as  ever  from  becoming  law.  A 
Departmental  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  had 
been  formed  to  consider  necessary  changes  in  food  legis¬ 
lation,  but  was  put  out  of  action  in  1931  by  the  impera¬ 
tive  call  for  the  strictest  national  economy. 

Arguments  Against  Standards. 

Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  against 
standards?  Will  they  hamper  manufacturers  or  dis¬ 
tributors?  Evidently  the  jam  manufacturers  did  not 
think  so,  since  they  set  up  their  own.  Furthermore, 
any  manufacturer  who  uses  scientific  control  in  his  pro- 
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cess  is  really  working  to  standards.  Jam  makers,  for 
instance,  before  the  standards  appeared,  were  working 
each  strictly  to  his  own  recipe,  checking  the  composition 
during  manufacture  and  aiming  at  producing  a  uniform 
product.  The  standards  for  dried  and  condensed  milk 
do  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  trouble  to  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors.  Experience  in  this  country  and 
abroad  all  goes  to  show  that  standards  are  not  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  the  trade  concerned,  and  not  infrequently 
they  have  been  welcomed  by  the  better  elements  therein. 

How  about  the  consumer?  Some  arguments  from  his 
point  of  view  and  in  favour  of  standards  have  already 
been  considered.  One  sometimes  hears  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  that  to  introduce  a  standard  may  drive  the 
better  class  article  off  the  market.  To  take  a  specific 
example,  the  amount  of  milk  fat  in  cream  of  all  kinds 
sold  to-day  varies  from  about  20  to  about  60  per  cent. 
Some  years  ago,  when  preser\'ative  was  allowed  in 
cream,  the  law  required  preser\-ed  cream  to  contain  at 
least  35  pt*r  cent,  of  milk  fat.  Suppose,  it  is  argued,  this 
precedent  were  made  the  basis  of  a  present-day  standard 
for  cream,  and  it  were  forbidden  to  sell  as  cream  any 
article  containing  less  than  35  per  cent,  of  milk  fat. 
Any  article  containing  this  amount  would  then  legally 
be  “  cream.”  How  could  producers  of  an  article  con¬ 
taining  50  or  60  p)er  cent,  of  milk  fat  hope  to  compete 
with  one  containing  36  per  cent.,  which  would  be  cream 
every’  bit  as  much  as  their  product?  In  other  words, 
would  not  the  result  be  a  general  levelling  down  rather 
than  a  levelling  «/>?  This  particular  issue  is  further 
complicated  by  the  makers  of  tinned  sterilised  cream, 
who  say  that  it  is  impossible  successfully  to  make  a 
tinned  cream  containing  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  fat.* 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  merits  or  details 
of  a  particular  case.  Carelessly  fixed  standards  might 
easily  do  more  harm  than  good.  This  example  of  cream 
has  been  chosen  to  show  that  the  fixing  of  standards  must 
be  the  subject  of  careful  thought  and  exp>ert  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  asprects  in  every'  instance.  As  an  example 
of  the  solution  of  this  problem  it  might  be  found  neces¬ 
sary’  to  fix  a  standard  for  several  qualities  of  cream — 
e.g.,  thick  cream,  thin  cream,  and  tinned  cream — or 
perhaps  to  require  a  declaration  of  the  fat  content  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases.  “  This  is  only  a  difference  of  degree,”  it  may 
be  retorted,  “  How  can  you  hope  to  sell  a  thick  cream 
containing  60  per  cent,  of  fat  when  the  law  permits  its 
rivals  to  contain  (say)  45  or  50  per  cent.?”  To  which 
one  might  reply  that  it  is  a  poor  sales  organisation  that 
cannot  convince  the  public  of  the  special  excellence  of  a 
product  when  such  merit  really  exists !  Also  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  a  standard  which  prohibits  the  very  lowest 
qualities  should  intensify  comjjetition  for  the  higher  class 
articles.  Standards  or  no  standards,  they  wll  always 
have  this  competition  to  face.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  criterion  of  a  good  food  standard  is  that  it  does 
not  cause  a  levelling  down  of  quality. 

So  far  standards  have  been  the  only  questions  con¬ 
sidered  in  reviewing  the  adequacy  of  present-day  food 

*  Public  analysts  have  had  the  temerity  to  doubt  this  con¬ 
tention,  since  they  sometimes  come  across  tinned  cream  con¬ 
taining  40  per  cent,  of  fat. 
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legislation  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  The  principle  under¬ 
lying  all  that  has  been  said  is  this :  the  purchaser  should 
not  be  deceived  at  the  time  of  the  purchase;  if  he  asks 
for  coffee  and  chicory’,  or  cheese,  or  strawberry  jam,  or 
sausage,  these  terms  should  connote  a  minimum  some¬ 
thing  which  he  is  entitled  to  expect,  just  as  when  he  asks 
for  whisky  the  law  upholds  him  in  his  expectation  that 
it  will  contain  at  least  65  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  he  may  be  deceived  before  the 
purchase.  What  is  it  that  sells  an  article?  In  other  words, 
what  causes  Mrs.  John  Citizen  to  ask  for  “  X’s  Sausage  ” 
instead  of  just  for  “a  p>ound  of  sausage”?  The  answer 
is,  the  quality  of  the  article,  the  reputation  of  the  makers, 
advertisement,  and  the  package  itself. 

Labelling  and  Advertising. 

With  quality  we  have  already  dealt.  The  reputation 
of  the  makers,  which  depends  largely,  of  course,  upon 
the  quality  of  their  goods,  does  not  concern  us  except 
indirectly.  Let  us  now  consider  the  advertisement  and 
the  package,  or,  since  we  are  not  discussing  the  colour 
of  the  string  or  the  fancy  wrapping,  we  will  substitute 
for  package  the  word  “  label,”  using  this  in  its  widest 
possible  sense  to  cover  all  the  printed  matter  on  or 
accompanying  the  article  sold. 

Advertisement,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  label,  may 
be  a  potent  factor  in  causing  X’s  sausage  to  be  asked 
for  in  preference  to  all  others.  Since  Mrs.  Citizen’s 
reason  for  her  request  for  a  particular  brand  may  well 
be  that  she  has  seen  statements  in  X’s  advertisements 
or  on  their  label  that  their  sausages  are  possessed  of 
some  special  excellency,  she  is  surely  entitled  to  expect 
these  statements  to  be  truthful.  In  fact,  section  30  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  says,  “  Every  person  who  .  .  , 
wilfully  gives  a  label  with  any  article  of  food  .  .  .  which 
falsely  describes  the  article  sold,  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence.”  This  to  the  lay  mind  sounds  clear  enough,  but 
it  is  an  actual  fact  that  this  section  is  more  ornamental 
than  useful  in  dealing  with  false  labels,  because  of  the 
word  “  wilfully  ”  w'hich  stands  in  it  like  a  legal  barrier 
of  hidden  rocks  to  wreck  the  ship  of  prosecution  which 
mistakes  this  section  for  a  safe  port  of  call.  For,  says 
the  law,  the  meaning  of  this  word  is  that  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  mens  rea  or  guilty  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  and  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  act  (giving 
the  label)  he  knew  all  about  it,  what  the  article  was, 
and  that  the  label  was  wrong.  How  is  the  prosecution 
to  show  to  the  Court  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  in  the 
defendant’s  mind?  This  is,  in  point  of  fact,  impossible, 
except  in  rare  cases. 

Of  advertisements  there  is  at  present  no  legal  control. 
For  the  sake  of  com[)leteness,  mention  may  be  made 
here  of  the  other  section — No,  4 — of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  which  deals  with  labelling,  and  which  provides  that 
where  an  article  {e.g.,  coffee)  is  demanded,  and  that 
article  is  supplied  but  mixed  with  another  article  {e.g., 
chicory),  the  vendor  is,  under  certain  conditions,  pro¬ 
tected  if  the  package  bears  a  label  indicating  the  admix¬ 
ture. 

Such,  then,  is  the  law  regarding  labelling  and  adver- 
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tisement.  What  are  we  to  say  about  such  statements  as 
the  following? 

1.  Toffee. — Various  advertisements,  such  as  “The 
wonderful  melts-in-the-mouth-flavour,  is  the  direct  result 
of  using  only  those  ingredients  which  should  go  to  the 
making  of  the  best  toffee — butter,  cream,  milk,  and 
sugar.”  (Total  fat  resulting  from  all  the  butter,  cream, 
and  milk  present,  1-5  per  cent.;  glucose  syrup,  35  per 
cent.)  “You  can  taste  the  butter  in  it”  (5  per  cent.). 
“  Made  from  pure  butter  only  ”  (50  per  cent,  coconut 
oil).  “Made  from  full  cream  milk,  farm  butter,  and 
cane  sugar  ”  (two-thirds  of  the  fat  margarine). 

2.  Jam. — “Home-made”  (made  from  preserved  pulp 
and  dyed). 

3.  Cheese. — “Cream  Cheese  or  Full  Cream  Cheese” 
(ordinary  whole  milk  cheese);  “  Bondon  Milk  Cheese  ” 
(skimmed  milk  cheese). 

4.  Custard  Powder. — “  Cream  ”  or  “  Creamy  ”  (a 
cereal  starch  coloured  and  flavoured). 

These  are  a  few  examples  taken  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence  in  one  city  in  recent  years,  and  may  be  sufficient 
to  convince  the  reader  that  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
assertion  that  labelling  and  advertisement  can  be  mis¬ 
leading,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  suggest 
that  it  should  be  the  concern  of  the  law  to  see  that  such 
potent  factors  of  “  sales  appeal  ”  conform  to  ordinary 
standards  of  accuracy  and  honesty.  The  years  of  the 
present  century  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth  in 
advertising,  and  this  is  undoubtedly,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  responsible  for  the  misdescriptions  which  have 
appeared.  The  successful  advertiser  must  have  an  over¬ 
mastering  urge  to  “  put  his  wares  across  ”  at  almost  any 
cost,  and  this  habit  of  mind  might  well  lead  to  excesses. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  advertisement 
of  a  product  entrusted  to  an  agent  or  to  a  separate 
department  whose  knowledge — and  especially  scientific 
knowledge — of  its  composition  is  of  the  scantiest.  The 
result  may  be  extravagant  statements  in  which  words 
like  “  vitamins  ”  figure  prominently,  designed  to  catch 
the  public  eye  and  appeal  to  its  newest  foible,  but  which 
in  effect  hold  out  promises  that  the  article  cannot  fulfil. 
Some  simple  enactment  on  the  following  lines  ought  to 
check  such  extravagances  and  at  the  same  time  impose 
no  conditions  to  which  an  honest  advertiser  who  has  an 
honest  product  to  recommend  could  object : 
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For  those  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
fundamentals  of  dietetics  and  nutrition,  no  more  suitable 
book  can  be  recommended  than  that  written  by  Professor 
Plimmer  and  Violet  G.  Plimmer,  the  fifth  edition  of  which 
has  recently  made  its  appearance.  It  is  a  small  hand¬ 
book  of  143  pages,  but  within  this  space  will  be  found  an 
interesting  exposition  of  the  principles  which  should  be 
adopted  in  the  selection  of  food,  prominence  being  given 


No  person  shall,  in  any  manner  whatsoever ,  publish 
any  description  of  any  food  or  drug  which  is  false  or 
misleading. 

Recently  the  Government  of  the  United  States  found  it 
necessary’  to  warn  the  sellers  of  so-called  “  health  foods,” 
who  had  been  making  claims  on  their  labels  which  were 
notable  rather  for  their  high  colour  than  for  their 
accuracy.  This  warning  contained  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  :  “  In  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
it  is  necessary  to  warn  the  manufacturers  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts  that  they  must  make  their  labels  conform  to  the 
facts  of  medical  science  and  actual  laboratory  tests.” 
It  is  quoted  here  because  it  seems  to  embody  an  excel¬ 
lent  principle. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  all  statements  concerning 
foodstuffs,  whether  appearing  in  label  or  advertisement, 
should  conform  to  “the  facts  of  science  and  actual 
laboratory  tests  ”  ? 

There  are  many  minor  changes  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  our  code  of  food  laws,  but  these  are  the  two  big 
improvements  whose  legal  adoption  would  really  repre¬ 
sent  a  change  of  outlook — viz.,  more  food  standards, 
especially  in  the  case  of  compound  articles,  so  that  all 
concerned — manufacturers,  sellers,  purchasers,  and  public 
authorities — may  know  what  such  terms  as  coffee  and 
chicory’,  jam,  cream,  cheese,  baking  powder,  etc.,  stand 
for,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  degree  of  truth  and  accuracy 
in  the  labelling  and  advertisement  of  foodstuffs.  Such 
ideas,  intelligently  carried  out  and  reasonably  applied, 
would  surely  be  in  the  interests  of  the  honest  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  consumer,  whom  it  is  his  aim  to  please. 
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Fruits 


The  Preservation  of  Fruits 
in  Heavy  Syrup 

By  JOHN  ELSBURY 


Strawberries. 

Paxtons  are  the  best  variety  for  this  purpose,  and 
must  be  whole.  The  syrup  should  first  be  prepared  by 
adding  40  lb.  of  best  white  sugar  and  10  lb.  of  glucose, 
stirring  meanwhile,  to  2J  gallons  of  boiling  water  con¬ 
tained  in  a  steam  pan.  Steam  should  then  be  turned  on 
and  the  mixture  boiled  and  skimmed. 

The  berries  should  now  be  bleached.  To  do  this,  put 
48  lb.  of  berries  into  a  steam  pan  of  boiling  water  and 
continue  to  boil  until  they  float  to  the  surface.  Then 
transfer  them  to  a  vessel,  previously  prepared,  containing 
8  gallons  of  cold  water  and  a  suitable  amount  of  a  solution 
of  SO,.  As  soon  as  the  berries  turn  white,  transfer  them 
to  the  pan  of  syrup  for  boiling. 

Now  slowly  turn  on  steam  and  gently  simmer,  skim¬ 
ming  well  in  order  to  brighten  the  syrup.  Boil,  fill,  and 
cap.  If  filled  hot  and  capped  they  ''ill  not  need  to  be 
sterilised. 

The  finished  fruits  must  be  bright  and  whole  and  of  a 
good  colour.  Scarlet  strawberries  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

Raspberries. 

Hornets,  or  Carters,  are  the  most  suitable  raspberries, 
and  are  done  as  strawberries,  save  that  they  must  be 
examined  for  stalks,  etc.,  then  put  straight  into  the  syrup. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  them,  as  they  must  be 
whole  when  finished. 

Gooseberries. 

Crown  Bobs  are  good  for  this  purpose,  and  should  be 
picked  just  as  they  are  turning  red.  Snub  by  hand  and 
wash  in  water,  then  transfer  to  syrup  as  in  the  case  of 
raspberries. 

Black  Currants. 

Black  Brunswick  are  very  suitable.  Put  40  lb.  of  them 
into  hot  water  and  allow  to  stand  until  quite  cold.  Then 
transfer  them  to  a  cold  syrup  consisting  of  4  lb.  of  sugar 
in  2  gallons  of  water,  and  allow  to  stand  for  several  hours. 


Next  drain  off  the  syrup  and  transfer  it  to  a  steam  pan, 
adding  38  lb.  of  sugar  and  heating  to  200'  F.,  taking  care 
not  to  boil.  Then  add  the  black  currants,  allow  to  stand 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  finally  boil,  fill,  and  cap. 

Cherries. 

Prepare  a  syrup  of  suitable  strength  and  bring  to  the 
boil;  skim  well.  Transfer  the  syrup  to  a  small  tub  and 
allow  to  cool  to  160°  F.  Then  add  40  lb.  of  stoned 
cherries  (Kent  Dukes,  a  good  type  of  red,  sour  cherry,  are 
very  suitable),  mix  them  well  into  the  syrup,  and  allow 
to  stand  for  a  suitable  period.  Afterwards,  transfer  both 
cherries  and  syrup  to  a  steam  pan;  bring  to  the  boil  and 
skim  thoroughly.  Then  put  them  back  into  the  tub  and 
allow  to  stand  a  further  twenty-four  hours. 

Again  transfer  them  to  the  steam  pan,  boil  to  218*  F., 
put  back  into  the  tub,  and  allow'  to  stand  several  hours. 

Finally,  transfer  to  the  steam  pan  again;  boil,  skim, 
and  Cap. 

Greengages. 

Cambridges  are  best,  and  must  be  green  and  hard. 
Cover  40  lb.  of  the  fruit,  in  a  steam  pan,  with  cold  water 
and  gently  bring  to  the  boil.  Then  dip  them  out  and  drop 
them  into  a  tub  of  cold  water.  After  skinning  them, 
transfer  to  a  cold  syrup  and  proceed  as  for  cherries. 

Plums. 

Victorias  are  best  suited  to  this  class  of  work,  and  a 
similar  method  of  procedure  should  be  followed  as  for 
greengages  and  cherries. 

Apricots. 

The  canned  variety — i.e.,  in  gallon  tins — may  be 
utilised  for  this  purpose,  but  they  must  be  half  fruits  in 
good  condition.  Steep  them  in  warm  water  and  skin 
them  if  necessary.  Then  transfer  them  to  a  tub  of  cold 
syrup  and  allow  to  stand  overnight. 

Next,  remove  to  a  steam  pan,  just  bring  to  the  boil, 
24 
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and  skim  well.  Then  transfer  back  to  the  tub  and  allow 
to  stand  for  24  hours. 

Then  run  off  the  syrup  into  a  steam  pan,  adding  a 
suitable  amount  of  sugar;  boil  and  skim  well,  pour  back 
on  to  the  apricots  and  allow  to  stand  a  further  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Repeat  this  process  in  detail,  adding  more  sugar  to  each 
gallon.  Then  fill  the  fruit  one  by  one,  packed  so  as  to 
show  the  outside  of  each  half  apricot. 

Re-boil  the  syrup  and  skim  till  bright,  then  fill  up  with 
it  and  cap.  Sterilisation  should  be  carried  out. 

Peaches. 

These  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  undamaged  and  of  good  colour. 

Loganberries. 

These  must  be  steeped  in  a  light  brine  and  allowed  to 
stand  overnight.  Repeat  this  process  with  fresh  water 
until  the  salt  taste  has  completely  disapf>eared.  Then 
prepare  a  syrup;  boil  and  skim  thoroughly.  Add  to  this 
the  fruit,  gently  simmer,  skim  well,  and  boil  to  222-5°  P- 
Fill  and  cap  hot. 

Mulberries. 

Take  40  lb.  of  mulberries  and  examine  them  carefully. 
Then  place  into  hot  water  at  about  200°  F.  and  allow 
them  to  stand  for  about  2  hours.  Boil  3  gallons  of  water 


in  a  steam  pan,  add  a  suitable  amount  of  sugar,  bring 
to  the  boil,  and  skim.  Then  add  the  mulberries  and 
boil  up  to  222-5°  P*>  skimming  well.  Fill  and  cap. 

Green  Figs. 

This  is  best  made  from  figs  in  syruf) — e.g.,  the  Dunbar 
fig,  in  gallon  and  2  gallon  tins. 

Pack  the  figs  into  the  glasses  and  wash  off  with  a  light, 
hot  syrup.  Boil  and  skim  the  syrup  in  the  steam  pan, 
fill  up  the  glasses,  and  cap.  Sterilisation  should  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  steam  bath,  as  above. 

Green  Almonds. 

These  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Green  and  Yellow  Limes. 

The  limes  arc  peeled  and  cut  in  half  crossways,  then 
put  into  a  light  syrup  for  several  hours.  The  syrup  is 
then  drawn  off,  introduced  into  a  steam  pan  and  just 
brought  to  the  boil,  then  f>oured  back  on  to  the  limes, 
which  are  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours. 

This  is  repeated  each  day,  with  sugar  added,  until  a 
sp>ecific  gravity  of  36°  Be  is  reached.  The  limes  are  then 
packed  (yellow  and  green  alternately)  with  the  cut  surface 
next  to  the  glass.  The  syrup  is  then  boiled,  skimmed 
bright,  and  poured  on  hot.  Capping  is  subsequently 
carried  out.  and  the  products  sterilised  by  the  water-bath 
method. 


Making  Chocolate  Ices. 


COOKERY 

SCIENCE 


A  Review  of  Recent 
Publications 


|l-l)(il\I)  HV  thf  iuiiiiIkt  of  \v«  rcl>  that  have-  maiitly  Ixiii 
put  into  print,  Amoriran  wonu-n  art-  fii'inj*  roally  sorious 
attention  to  the  more  teehnical  :t>|HHts  of  emtUery  and  food 
preparation.  Helow  we  j^ive  revi»-ws  of  tlir«“e  hooks  which 
ha\e  appear<‘d  durinfj  the  ])ast  few  months. 


Experimental  Cookery. 

C'lKikery  has  been  very  truthfullx  descrihed  as  a  siience, 
though  such  a  term  is  likely  to  frijjhten  tmd  c»)nfuse  the 
averafje  hous«‘wife,  who  dot's  not  ettre  much  whether  it  is  or 
it  isn’t.  In  this  hook  Bt'lle  Lowe  has  set  out  to  f*ive  the 
'tudent  the  very  foundations  ujntti  which  its  tlu'ories,  rules, 
and  formula'  are  built,  hoping*  that  throUfjh  the  media  of 
colleges  and  schttols  a  greater  inten'st  in  the  “  why  and 
wherefore  ”  of  fotni  prepanttion  will  he  developed  Jtm*)ng 
students  atui  teachers,  and  ultimately  among  ctntks.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  student  who  has  a  knowledge  of  physietd 
or  colloidal  ch«*mistry  in  relation  to  food  |)n*paration  that 
this  work  will  make  the  strongest  appeal  and  he  of  the 
greatest  benefit. 

The  first  chapter  is  an  outline  of  colloidal  chemistrv,  and 
although  intended  as  a  basis  for  the  rest  «>f  the  Ixnik,  much 
of  it  is  above  the  heads  of  even  those  who  have  a  little  know- 
li-dge  of  the  subjt*ct.  .\t  the  same  time  it  is  indispensable  and 
should  present  little  diftlculty  to  one  w  h<i  is  prepared  to  give 
time  and  trouble  to  its  study.  In  the  reviewer’s  opinion, 
however,  the  scientific  side  is  rtither  overdone,  and  the  dis¬ 
sertations  on  such  topics  as  the  charge  on  colloidal  particles, 
coagulation  of  proteins,  stoichiometrical  combination,  orienta¬ 
tion  of  molecules,  and  the  viscosity  of  lyophilic  systems  are 
rather  too  involved  for  the  average  ctHtkery  student  and  fall 
more  within  the  orbit  of  the  physical  chemist.  The  discus¬ 
sion  on  hydrogen  ion  concentratitin  falls,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  such  books,  between  two  sUkiIs.  There  are  not  enough 
details  and  description  to  give  anything  like  an  exix'rimental 
working  knowlerlge  of  the  subject,  and  yet  c-nough  to  whet 
the  curiosity  and  to  leave  the  reader  rather  befogged.  In  the 
chapter  on  vegetable  cooking  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
the  mineral  content  of  the  water  is  illuminating  and  useful 
and  one  which  is  frequently  overlo«)k»‘d. 

The  brK)k  then  proceeds  to  <leal  with  almost  every  class  of 
fornl  — c.g.,  sugars,  starches,  vegetaliles,  gelatines,  etc, — and 
the  effect  on  each  of  such  factors  as  ctild,  heat,  moisture, 
acids,  varieties  of  manipulation,  etc.,  in  their  special  applica¬ 
tion  t«i  the  cooking  process  under  discussion,  h'ading  up  to 
suggestions  for  l.aboratory  work  for  w  hich  definite  conclusions 
as  to  th<*  methods  and  n'asons  may  b«‘  summarised. 

It  is  of  immense  practical  value  to  the  student  of  ciKikery 
(to  take  one  isolated  ex.imple)  to  know  why  and  how  sugar 
syrups  develop  crystals  during  cooking,  c(K)ling,  and  storage, 
and  their  ultimate  effect  on  the  setting  or  otherwise  of  candy, 
fudge,  ;ind  toffee.  In  the  reviewer’s  expt'rience  much  time 
and  material  have  been  wasted  by  ccKikery  students  because 
the  chemistry  of  sugars  was  not  understood.  The  facts  are 
presented  in  such  a  straightforward  and  comprehensive  way 
that  the  reader  is  led  from  the  simple  analysis  of  the  product 
discussed,  and  its  reactions  to  varying  conditions,  to  the  more 
complicated  examination  «)f  the  substance  after  treatment, 
so  that  a  very  fair  kntiwledge  of  the  subject  has  been  obtained 


by  the  time  the  i-xpirinu'iital  work  on  each  section  is  indi¬ 
cated.  No  textbook  on  this  subject  can  be  finally  complete 
while  resi'arch  still  continues,  but  Belle  Lowe  has  pursued 
her  subject  to  an  end  which  enables  the  student,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  oth«r  suggested  wurks  of  reference,  to  gain  a 
credit.'ible  and  working  know  letlgt*  of  ex|>erimental  cookery. 

'fhe  IxMik  is  \»Ty  well  printed  and  bound  with  a  view  U> 
withstanding  frequent  referc-nce  without  damage  to  the 
covers.  There  are  (»(  l:il)les  of  useful  data,  6o  very  clear 
diagr.'ims  (mainly  phtiltigraphs)  and  altogether  i)<i  experi¬ 
ments  .ire  given  with  full  details  and  suggestions  for  alterna¬ 
tive  investig.-dltm.  The  price  is  rather  high,  but  considering 
the  scope  of  the  work  and  its  fundamental  usefulness  as  a 
reference  as  well  as  a  text  lMM>k,  it  should  not  be  prohibitive 
to  llu'  student  of  scientific  imikery.  (“  Kxperiwentat  Cookery 
from  the  ('hemieal  mid  Physiitd  Standpoint,”  by  lielle  Lowe. 
John  W'ilev  (i(i_(j).  Pp.  4<|k.  .iS.v.  nett.  Reviewed  by 
I'hylli.\  A.  I'eck  [nomestic  .'ieicnce  Itiplonia].) 


Food  Preparation. 

“  Food  preparation  "  is  an  ambiguous  term  which  might 
cover  anything  from  making  a  Bath  bun  to  canning  peaches 
or  killing  a  pig.  In  her  preface,  the  ;iuth(»r  of  this  book 
states  that  her  work  is  a  textbiKik  on  “  ftHKl  processing,” 
the  material  for  which  has  been  drawn  from  widely  scattered 
literature,  appropriate  mainly  for  the  college  course  in  foods. 
Her  main  ide.i  seems  to  have  be«*n  to  stutly  food  processing 
on  a  commercial  scale  iind  by  commercial  methods,  and  to 
judge  the  n'sults  by  the  same  standards  that  are  applied  to 
the  products  prepared  in  the  home  kitchen.  The  author 
assumes  that  the  students  u.sing  the  book  will  have  had  one 
year  of  general  chemistry,  and  be  studying  organic  and  bio¬ 
chemistry  simultaneously  with  the  food  course.  The  book 
should  therefore  be  of  value  to  the  student  of  domestic  science 
as  well  as  to  the  chi  mical  student  who  ultimately  intends  to 
devote  himself  to  the  food  industries.  .Although  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  textIxKik  for  students  in  a  prescribed  course  of  study, 
certain  of  its  chapl«*rs  will  interest  the  food  manufacturer, 
and  others  the  housewife,  who  w  ish  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  si'ience  as  well  as  the  art  of  food  preparation.  In 
such  a  IxMik  designetl  for  ii  special  course  of  study,  one  would 
say,  |)rlmarily  in  the  .author’s  own  university,  it  seems  use¬ 
less  to  critii  ise  the  general  layout  and  arrangement,  unsatis¬ 
factory  though  these  may  appear  to  the  outsider. 

The  first  chapter  ileals  in  a  somewhat  in.adequate  manner 
w  ith  th«'  evaluation  of  foods,  basi'd  on  five  standards  :  (i) 
nutritive  quality,  (2)  digestibility,  (3)  palat.ability,  (4)  sanitary 
quality,  and  (5)  •‘conomy. 

The  st'ction  on  the  com(xisition  of  ftxxls  should  either  have 
been  omitted  or  considerably  augmented.  As  it  stands  it 
is  quite  in.idequale.  The  use  of  the  term  vitamin  B,  for 
vitamin  (1  would  be  pri-ferable  and  much  less  confu.sing, 
since  the  relationship  between  the  vitamins  B,  and  B,  is  well 
established  and  the  use  of  the  term  G  suggests  a  totally 
different  type.  But  this  chapter,  with  its  dissertation  on 
palatability  as  a  guide  to  food  selection  and  plea  for  a  return 
to  the  study  of  gastronomy,  is  intere.sting  and  in  parts  illu¬ 
minating.  In  the  chapter  on  the  processes  used  in  food 
manufacture  a  clear  and  lucid  account  is  given  of  the  methods 
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of  subdivision  and  fractionation  and  their  effects  on  foods, 
as  well  as  the  processing  of  foods  by  heating  and  freezing, 
but  only  a  slight  reference  is  made  to  chemical  methods  of 
processing. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  structure  of  foods,  but  very 
little  is  said  about  this,  the  main  matter  of  the  chapter  being 
a  dissertation  on  colloidal  solutions  and  suspensions,  in  which 
many  more  examples  might  have  advantageously  been  given 
to  illustrate  the  scientific  data. 

As  would  be  expected  some  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
cereal  foods,  and  the  chief  |K)int  of  interest  in  this  is  their 
evaluation  when  cooked  as  foods.  As  the  book  is  primarily 
for  the  American  reader  much  attention  is  given  to  “  ready 
to  eat  or  partially  cooked  cereals,”  which  are  known  collec¬ 
tively  as  ”  breakfast  foods.”  Nothing  is  said,  however,  as 
to  the  method  of  preparation  of  these  articles,  and  the  reader 
is  not  really  very  much  the  wiser  for  the  statement  that 
”  shredded  wheat,  muffets,  and  other  ready-to-serve  flaked 
breakfast  foods  are  completely  prepared  in  the  factory.” 

The  book  in  turn  deals  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk 
and  eggs,  fats  and  oils,  meat  and  allied  products,  sugars  and 
flours,  and  ends  with  its  piece  de  resistance — a  chapter  on 
meal  planning.  Of  these  chapters  one  can  say  very  little. 
They  obviously  contain  much  the  student  will  not  know  by 
the  iight  of  nature,  and  they  also  do  not  contain  many  things 
that  the  food  processor  would  like  to  know.  There  are 
diagrams  showing  the  wholesale  cuts  of  carcases  of  beef, 
veal,  lamb,  and  pork ;  there  are  scores  of  tables  giving  useful 
and  useless  statistics ;  there  are  charts  showing  average 
losses  in  medium  done  beef  roasts,  cooked  at  various  tem¬ 
peratures  ;  there  are  photographs  of  loaves  of  bread  provided 
by  Mr.  Blish,  a  well-known  authority  on  bread;  and  many 
other  points  of  interest  and  information. 

The  chapter  on  meal  planning  is  interesting  and  in  a  way 
astonishing.  If  the  average  American  girl  can  concentrate 
on  morning  lectures  after  a  breakfast  of  20  grapes,  J  cup 
of  puffed  rice,  }  cup  of  cream,  i  slice  of  toast,  i  pat  of 
butter,  I  cup  of  coffee,  i  lump  of  sugar,  3  slices  of  bacon,  and 
a  doughnut,  her  digestion  is  better  than  ours,  particularly 
when  she  follows  it  up  with  a  lunch  of  creamed  chicken, 
toast,  fruit  salad,  2  rolls,  butter,  milk,  and  a  cookie,  and  a 
dinner  of  roast  beef,  potatoes,  carrots,  bread  and  butter, 
pineapple  pie,  and  a  cup  of  tea ! 

We  can  recommend  the  book  to  students  of  cookery  and 
those  about  to  enter  the  food  industries  for  several  reasons. 


MICROBIOLOGY 
OF  FOODS 

Dr.  F.  W.  Tanner,  Profes.sor  of  Bacteriology  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  author  of  several  well-known 
works  on  bacteriology,  has  now  produced  an  exhaustive 
treatise  of  800  pages  on  the  microbiology  of  foods.  The 
book  opens  with  a  chapter  on  food  preservation,  which  is 
followed  by  seventeen  chapters  dealing  with  the  micro- 
biolog}’  of  water  and  sewage,  dairy  products,  ice-cream, 
condensed,  evap)orated  milks,  fermented  milks,  fruits, 
vegetables,  tomato  products,  bread,  pickles,  etc.,  sugar 
and  sugar  confectionery,  meats  and  meat  products,  and 
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It  breaks  much  new  ground,  and  it  is  suggcstiv«‘  and  in  places 
provocative.  It  contains  a  mass  of  collected  data  and  many 
references  to  the  literature  of  food  processing.  It  is  printed 
very  clearly  on  good  paper  and  strongly  bound  and  is  well 
worth  its  price.  (“  Food  Preparation,”  by  Marion  Deyoe 
SiDeetman.  John  Wiley  and  Sons  (1932).  Pp.  344.  185.  fxi. 

Reviewed  by  T.  H.  Fairbrother.) 

Studies  in  Food  Preparation. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  the  teaching  e.xperience  of 
the  authors  with  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  The 
perfect  cook  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  basic 
principles  and  a  manipulative  skill  to  apply  them.  The  com¬ 
position  of  foods  determines  largely  their  use  in  the  diet  and 
the  method  of  cookery  to  be  employed.  The  authors  have 
worked  on  the  principle  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  a 
limited  field  of  cookery  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  covering  a  broader  laboratory  practice,  and 
they  have  kept  this  in  mind  in  suggesting  cooked  foods  to 
be  prepared.  The  book  is  essentially  a  class  book,  and  is 
useful  to  those  who  come  under  direct  influence  of  the 
authors.  It  contains  a  certain  amount  of  the  chemistry  of 
foods,  too  little  to  be  of  any  real  value  and  too  much  for 
the  student  with  only  a  smattering  of  chemical  theory.  The 
text  is  cumbered  with  chemical  equations,  which  will  be  of 
little  or  no  significance  to  the  average  cook.  The  equations 
are  not  always  correct — e.g.,  the  equation  given  for  the 
interaction  of  acid  calcium  phosphate  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda  would  not  be  accepted  by  any  chemist  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  leavening  agents.  The  equation  which  most 
nearly  expresses  the  reacting  quantities  of  practice  is  3  of  acid 
calcium  phosphate  to  8  of  bicarbonate,  not  the  equal  quan¬ 
tities  as  specified  on  page  68  of  the  book.  In  any  case  the 
substance  labelled  calcium  acid  phosphate  is  not  the  one 
usually  termed  acid  calcium  phosphate  in  this  country. 

The  individual  utility  of  the  book  is  marred  by  the 
numerous  cross  references  to  other  works,  and  the  unit 
measures  of  food  are  confusing  and  not  always  accurate. 
To  term  i  lb.  of  apricots  as  about  3  c.  (the  **  c  ”  meaning 
cup  of  capacity  236-5  c.c.)  is  going  back  years;  a  p«iund  is  a 
pound,  not  a  measure,  and  let  the  cook  use  the  scales  and  the 
|X)und  weight.  (‘‘  Food  Preparation  Studies,”  by  Child, 
Niles,  and  Kolshorn.  John  Wiley  and  Sons  (1032).  PP-  >5^. 
los.  (xf.  nett.  Re"eie~a<ed  by  T.  II.  Fairbrother.) 


eggs.  Then  comes  a  discussion  of  canning  occup}’ing 
forty-six  pages.  Finally  there  is  a  section  dealing  wilh 
the  classification,  identification,  culture,  etc.,  of  bacteria, 
yeasts,  and  moulds,  together  with  particulars  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  media. 

It  goes  without  say’ing  that  everyone  concerned  with 
the  food  industry  should  be  in  possession  of  this  up-to- 
date  and  exhaustive  treatise.  (“  The  Microbiology  of 
Foods  "  by  F.  W.  Tanner,  B.S.,  M.S..  Ph.D.  The  Twin 
City  Printing  Co.,  Champaign,  Illinois.  1932.  #7.50.) 
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HOW  TO  MAKE 

l!l  13,000 


“  All  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  investor  to  do  is  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  trade  cycle.  The  procedure 
thereafter  is  quite  straightforward.” 

“  We  know  of  no  other  system  which  on  sound  and  safe 
lines  offers  the  prospect  of  turning  £1,000  into  113,000, 
and  perhaps  a  great  deal  more,  in  forty-eight  years,  all 
free  of  tax  and  excluding  dividends.  Under  this  system 
investments  are  cautiously  made,  at  the  correct  time,  and 
in  the  finest  British  securities  know’n  to  the  investing 
world.” 

W’e  have  quoted  the  above  from  a  small  book  which 
has  come  into  our  hands.  It  is  entitled  A  Practical  In¬ 
vestment  System,  and  has  been  written  by  that  well- 
known  authority  on  finance,  Mr.  VV'm.  J.  Cantopher. 
This  book  made  a  strong  appeal  to  us,  probablj’  because 
it  expounded  a  system.  We  had  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  those  mysterious  gentlemen  in  the  CiW 
who  manipulate  the  money  bags  w'orked  more  by  un¬ 
canny  instinct  than  by  an)’  process  which  might  be 
credited  with  an  approach  to  rationalism.  And  yet,  when 
one  comes  to  look  into  the  matter,  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  wh)’  money  making  should  not  be  capable  of  being 
put  on  the  same  scientific  footing  as  weather  forecasting  or 
bread  making.  Given  certain  raw  materials  and  other 


variable  factors,  such  as  time,  temperature,  density,  and 
so  on,  and  having  full  knowledge  of  their  properties, 
interactions,  and  behaviour  under  certain  conditions,  the 
scientist  is  expected  to  forecast  results,  if  the  factors  are 
beyond  his  control,  or,  if  under  his  control,  to  produce, 
within  limits,  any  desired  result.  Why,  then,  if  one  can 
succeed  in  disentangling  the  various  factors  which  in¬ 
fluence  the  variations  in  the  prices  of  shares,  commodities, 
etc.,  and  if  one  can  catalogue  their  peculiarities,  inter¬ 
actions,  and  so  forth,  should  it  not  be  possible  to  forecast 
financial  happenings  and  so  utilise  this  information  to 
one’s  own  advantage?  If  storms,  fine  weather,  and 
blizzards  can  be  predicted  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
why  not  the  same  for  these  in  the  economic  sense  ? 

Mr.  Cantopher  has  given  the  lead.  He  has  elevated  the 
subject  from  an  “  act  of  God,”  Black  Art,  mysterious 
juggling,  “  trust  to  luck,”  and  uncanny  instinct  category 
to  the  dignit)’  of  a  science,  and  it  should  prove  to  be  the 
most  profitable  of  all  the  sciences.  His  book  is  eminentl)' 
practical,  common  sensed,  and  logical,  and  should  prove 
of  very  great  value  to  those  who  are  similarly  constituted. 
(“.4  Practical  Investment  System,"  by  William  Joseph 
Cantopher.  W.  Straker,  Ltd.  1932.  5s.  net.) 

H.  B.  C. 


REFRIGERATION 

DATA 


Most  refrigerating  engineers  are  familiar  with  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  American  Society  of  En¬ 
gineers.  Now  the  society  has  gone  a  stage  further  and 
has  issued  something  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  a 
Refrigerating  Data  Book.  As  its  name  indicates,  this  is 
primarily  a  work  of  reference;  it  touches  on  ever)'  con¬ 
ceivable  subject  of  refrigerating  interest,  and  probably 
contains,  within  its  500-odd  pages,  more  condensed  infor¬ 
mation  on  its  subject  than  has  ever  been  previously 
gathered  together  within  a  single  volume.  Its  com¬ 
pilers  have  taken  care  that  the  contents  of  the  volume 
should  be  as  basic  as  possible,  and,  consequently. 


generally  applicable  to  every  refrigerating  system. 
Some  of  the  chapters,  such  as  those  on  the  properties 
of  refrigerants,  thermodynamics,  and  insulation,  have 
admittedly  to  treat  in  a  few  pages  subjects  which  could 
ver)’  well  occupy  books,  to  themselves,  but  the  extensive 
and  systematic  referencing  of  the  contents  to  other  litera¬ 
ture  enables  the  book  to  give  the  key  to  a  greater  amount 
of  information  than  any  one  volume  could  contain. 
(“  The  Refrigerating  Data  Book."  compiled  by  the 
.American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers.  1932. 
426  pp.  Index  and  appendices.  Numerous  illus¬ 
trations.) 
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Ketchup  Production  in  Canada. 

An  announcement  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  to 
the  effect  that  tomato  ketchup  intended 
for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
European  markets  will  in  future  be 
produced  entirely  at  the  company’s  plant 
at  Leamington,  Ontario. 

Ketchup  for  export  has  hitherto  been 
produced  in  large  quantities,  but  this 
latest  development  in  policy,  which  in¬ 
volves  a  heavy  transfer  of  business  from 
Heinz  plants  in  the  United  States,  will 
nevertheless  mean  an  important  increase 
in  production.  There  are  said  to  be 
facilities  at  Leamington  for  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  million  bushels  of  tomatoes  per 
season,  the  company,  in  anticipation  of 
present  conditions,  having  made  con¬ 
siderable  extensions  during  the  past  two 
years. 

»  *  * 

A  New  British  Industry. 

•An  interesting  piece  of  information  for 
users  of  distilled  water  is  that  Stokes’ 
Autom.itic  Water  Stills  (capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  from  three  pints  to  eighty  gallons 
of  distilled  water  per  hour)  are  now 
being  manufactured  in  England  by 
Messrs.  'I'homjison  :md  Capper  Whole¬ 
sale,  Ltd.,  College  Lane,  Liverpool,  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  F.  J. 
.Stokes  .Machine  Company  of  the  U.S..\. 

.All  tyjx's  of  still,  including  those 
operated  by  gas,  steam,  electricity,  and 
|)ar.irt'm,  arc  included  under  the  new 
arrangement.  Factories,  colleges,  hos¬ 
pitals,  research  and  manufacturing 
laboratories  and  schools  are  represented 
among  the  users  of  these  stills,  over 
I4,(HX>  of  which  are  stated  to  be  in  use. 
Cojiies  of  Messrs.  •  'I'hompson  and 
Capper’s  booklet  on  Distilled  Water 
may  be  obtained  from  them  on  request. 

»  *  * 

Confectionery  Utensils.' 

.A  pamphlet  of  outstanding  interest  to 
confectioners  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the 
makers  of  “  Higenico  ”  seamless  steel 
confectionery  utensils,  Messrs.  T.  F. 
and  J.  H.  Braime,  Ltd. 

'I'he  pamphlet  carries  illustrations  of 
taper-sided  bins,  chocolate-mass  pans, 
fruit  and  bakery  pans,  mixing  bowls 
and  crystallising  pans,  together 
with  full  |)articulars,  very  simply 
set  down,  of  prices  and  dimen¬ 
sions. 

.Messrs.  Braime,  who  are,  of 
course,  specialists  in  sheet  metal 
pressings  for  confectionery  and 
general  food  production,  are  con¬ 
tinually  quoting  for  special  re¬ 
quirements,  quite  apart  from  the 
ste.'uly  demand  on  all  their  stock 
lines. 

Their  “  Higenico  ”  utensils  are 
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made  in  a  very  thorough  fashion,  no 
rivets  l>eing  used  for  fastening  handles  ;  a 
strong  welding  process  being  employed 
instead.  Corners  are  ^*cially  rounded 
in  order  to  facilitate  efficient  cleansing, 
and  there  are  no  joints  to  leak,  each 
utensil  being  pressed  from  a  single 
sheet  of  best  quality  steel. 

In  addition,  the  makers  state  that  all 
tinned  utensils  are  doubly  tinned  after 
pressing  by  a  hot  dipping  process  which 
ensures  a  heavy  coat  of  tin. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  from 
Messrs.  Braime  on  application. 

*  »  • 

Meat  Advertiain^  Campai|n. 

.A  proposed  “  Eat  More  Meat  ”  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  was  recently  turned 
down  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Meat  Traders.  The  Federation’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  decided  at  a  meeting 
held  last  month  that,  having  regard  to 
the  attitude  of  the  (iovernment  in  the 
matter  of  meat  production,  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  recommend  further 
expenditure  to  the  Council.  It  had 
been  estimated  that  the  proposed  cam¬ 
paign  would  involve  an  annual  adver¬ 
tising  exjienditure  of  at  least  ;£r35,ooo. 

*  *  * 

Fikh  Caniiinii  at  Boulogne. 

First  place  among  fishing  ports  in 
France  is  said  to  be  held  by  Boulogne. 
.According  to  the  .American  Consul  at 
Calais,  Boulogne  has  an  annual  catch  of 
about  71,500  short  tons  of  various  kinds 
of  fish,  including  herring,  mackerel,  and 
plaice.  The  town  has  for  some  years 
been  developing  a  fish  canning  industry, 
in  addition  to  the  long-existing  salting 
and  curing  tmde.  Statistics  as  to  quanti¬ 
ties  canned  are  not  available,  but  an 
estimate  made  by  some  of  the  larger 
canning  concerns  places  the  quantity  at 
about  3,000  metric  tons,  or  practically 
6,6i4,o(K)  lb.,  annually,  put  up  usually 
in  flat  rectangular  and  oval  tins  of  2,  3, 
4,  and  8  oz.  net.  The  principal  fish 
canned  are  herring  and  mackerel. 


Adhesive  Papers. 

An  excellent  booklet  of  Powerful  .Ad¬ 
hesive  Papers  for  Difficult  Surfaces  has 
been  received  from  the  well-known 
gummed  paper  m.inufacturers,  Messrs. 
Samuel  Jones  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Bride¬ 
well  Place,  E.C.  4. 

The  samples  of  paper  included  in  this 
booklet  are  suitable  for  a  wide  variety 
of  surfaces — Tinstik,  for  example,  is  in¬ 
tended  for  use  with  “  clean  tins  not 
painted  »)r  heavily  lacquered  ” ;  Wool- 
stik  for  cloth  surfaces;  Supreme  Stick- 
to-Glass  and  Glastik  for  glass  surfaces ; 
Superstik  for  lacquered  tin,  ebonite, 
varnish,  and  metals ;  Samson  Glued  for 
rough  surfaces ;  Cellophane  Gummed  for 
cellophane  and  transparent  wrappings ; 
Edible  Gelatine,  “  specially  recommend¬ 
ed  for  use  in  fixKistuff  packing  ” ;  and 
.so  on. 

.Messrs.  Samuel  Jones  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
in  offering  these  gummed  papers,  state 
that  a  fully  equipped  technical  depart¬ 
ment  is  maintained  by  them  in  order 
that  every  class  of  adhesive  problem 
may  be  studied  thoroughly,  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  this  department  are  always  at 
the  consumer’s  disposal.  Copies  of  the 
sample  booklet  referred  to  (Book  No. 
105)  may  be  had  from  .Messrs.  Samuel 
Jones  on  request. 

*  *  • 

Increased  Imports  of  Canned  Fruits. 

.Acc«»rding  to  information  recently 
published  by  the  Empire  Marketing 
Board,  arrivals  of  canned  fruits  in 
November  at  the  principal  ports  in 
Great  Britain  showed  a  reduction  of 
over  half  a  million  cases  compared  with 
similar  imports  in  October.  October 
imports,  nevertheless,  were  on  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy  scale,  being  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  those  for 
October,  1931, 

In  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year 
imports  of  all  kinds  of  canned  fruit  in 
syrup  totalled  6,940,000  standard  cases 
as  compared  with  5,800,000  cases  during 
the  corresponding  period  for  1031. 
United  States  shipments  increased  by 
nearly  one-quarter  of  a  million  cases, 
and  Empire  shipments  by  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  the  advance  being 
mainly  in  Malayan  pineapple. 

.\n  indisputiible  advance  in 
Empire  trade  with  this  country 
is  evidenced  by  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  shipments  during  the 
past  year,  ('anadian  shipments 
rose  from  7,436  cases  during  the 
five  weeks  ending  November  14, 
1931,  to  18,791  cases  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  this  year.  Aus¬ 
tralian  shipments  during  this 
period  rose  from  20,872  cases  to 
56,863.  These  figures  apply,  of 
course,  only  to  canned  fruit. 


“Higenico”  Cryatallisio^  Pan. 
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With  regard  l«i  iin|H>rts  of  fruit  and 
fruit  pulp,  proerved  without  >«ugar, 
which  consist  mainly  of  fruit  pulp, 
thest*  fell  during  ()cU)her  until  they 
totalled  little  more  than  «)ne-half  their 
^fjfiregate  for  October,  1031.  Apricots 
and  apricot  pulp  alone  n-mained  stable, 
all  other  varieties  >howing  a  substantial 
decline. 

*  *  • 

Dried  Fruits, 

.\  notable  incn-asi-  has  been  apparent 
(again  acc«)rding  to  the  in  im¬ 

ports  of  dried  fruits.  Kaisins,  sultanas, 
currants,  dried  plums,  prunes,  pru- 
nelloes,  and  dates  all  c«)ntinu(‘<l  to  be 
well  above  last  year’s  levels,  but  im¬ 
ports  of  dried  figs  and  fig  cake,  although 
improved  during  the  past  month,  still 
show  a  decline  of  about  30  per  cent,  on 
last  year’s  tottd.  The  increase  in  im¬ 
ports  of  raisins  and  sultanas  has  been 
mainly  in  supplies  from  Turkey,  but  the 
U.S.,  Spain,  (ireece,  and  ('rete  also 
supplied  large  quantities.  The  new 
crop  of  Greek  currants  has  been  heavily 
shipp*^!  into  this  country.  .Supplies  of 
dried  plums  and  prunes  from  the  U.S. 
have  been  Increased  b\  47  per  cent., 
while  South  .\frican  supplies  ha\e  be«‘n 
more  than  d»)ubled. 

«  *  * 

New  Canninif  Factor>. 

In  these  days  of  general  depression  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  any  sign  of  in¬ 
creased  activity  such  as  is  manifested  in 
ihe  announcement  by  Messrs.  W.  P. 
Hartley  (London  and  .-Mntree),  Ltd.,  of 
Ihe  new  vc'getable  canning  factory 
which  they  propose  to  erect  at  .\intree, 
Liver[K)ol.  The  factory  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  15,000,  and  will  afford 
din-ct  em()loyment  to  approximately  100 
fa<'tory  hands  and  4<x)  farm  workers.  It 
is  understood  that  the  plant  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  will  be  manufactured  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  the  c.tns  in  Worcestershire. 

«  «  * 

Cider. 

Cider  from  Nova  .Scotia  appears  to  be 
experiencing  an  excellent  market  in 
Great  Britain.  .Shipments  of  cider  in 
concentrated  form  from  the  .\nnaf)olis 
Valley  have  amounted  this  year  to  about 
60,000  gallons;  the  total  exported  will  be 
al)Out  ioo,o(x>  gallons  as  against  i7,(xx) 
gallons  last  year.  Each  gallon  in  con¬ 
centrated  form  is  said  to  make  six 
gallons  for  consumption.  It  is  expected 
that  the  total  exports  for  next  year  will 
reach  one  million  gallons.  It  is  stated 
that  some  2(X),fxx)  barrels  of  apples 
would  f>e  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  quantity. 

*  *  * 

Colours  and  Flavourin)(s. 

The  price  list  <if  Messrs.  W.  J.  Bush 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  .\sh  (irove,  Hackney,  is 
usually  as  interesting  as  it  is  comi)re- 
heiisive,  and  the  current  issue  for  De- 
eember,  1932,  is  certainly  no  exception. 
The  spw'ialitios  of  the  firm,  noted  in  the 


index,  range  from  confectionery  colours 
to  essential  oils,  soap  comjxiunds  to  to¬ 
bacco  flavours ;  while,  in  passing,  one 
may  also  note  flavours  for  ice-cn‘ams, 
synthetic  chemicals,  food  preservatives, 
concentrated  natural  fruit  juices,  butter 
an<l  cake  flavours,  vanillin,  and  liquid 
colours  fi)r  aerated  w  aters.  The  market 
re|K)rt  and  table  of  price  alterations  at 
the  beginning  of  the  list  should  also 
prov»‘  of  interest  to  the  prospective 
buver. 

Pie-Making. 

.\  booklet  entitled  I'ie-Makin^  has 
recently  fmii  published  as  No.  5  of  their 
B.  and  C.  Handy  Series  of  Technical 
Books  by  the  Baker  and  C'onfectioner, 
Ltd.,  i«»,  Cursitor  Street,  F^.C.  4.  Priced 
at  IS.  <kI.,  this  booklet  proceeds  from  a 
brief  general  introduction  to  :i  fairly 
detailed  description  of  the  various 
branches  of  pie-making,  and  includes 
recipes  and  information  relating  to  meat 
and  fish  pies  and  pastries,  fruit  flans, 
meat  and  fish  pastes,  etc. 

Within  the  limits  imposed  by  its  size 
(forty  pages)  it  contrives  to  give  a  fund 
of  information  which  should  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  readers  in  general,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  ])ie-maker  who  has  not 
yet  re.ached  the  expert  stage. 

*  »  * 

Foodstuffs  Plant. 

.\  number  of  pamphlets  devoted  to 
fruit,  vegetable,  and  sauce  pulping 

machinery,  orange  and  lemon  cutting 
machinery,  jam  plant,  and  nickel  plant 
b)r  foodstuffs,  have  been  received  from 
the  Aluminium  Plant  and  Vessel  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Point  Pleasant,  Wandsworth, 
•S.W.  18,  together  with  two  compact  and 
useful  booklets  on  steam  pans  and  food¬ 
stuffs  |)lant.  The  latter  is  a  handy 

index  to  all  .X.P.V.  plant  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  food  industry.  It  indi¬ 
cates  what  metals,  and  why,  to  choose 
for  a  comprehensive  variety  of  purposes, 
and  describes,  with  many  illustrations, 
plant  made  of  aluminium,  alpax  (alu¬ 
minium  silicon  alloy),  nickt  I,  monel 
metal,  stainless  steel,  and  copper.  .M- 
though  the  booklet  contains  only  forty- 
eight  pages,  its  contents  are  far  too 

numerous  and  compressed  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  in  detail,  but  it  is  certainly 
worth  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  foodstuffs  plant. 

•tr  ♦  * 

B.C.  Salmon  Kef{ulalions. 

A  new  regulation  comes  into  effect 
on  .\pril  I  next  governing  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  British  Columbia  canned  sal¬ 
mon.  It  requires  that  every  can  of 
salmon  produced  in  the  province  shall 
bear  upon  the  tin  itself  a  prescribed 
letter  showing  what  variety  of  salmon 
the  can  contains. 

The  value  of  this  new  provision  lies 
in  the  fact  that  for  anyone  to  pass  off 
to  the  consumcT  one  variety  of  salmon 
as  another  will  be  rendered  impractic¬ 
able.  In  this  way  it  will  affect  this 


country  and  the  rest  of  the  export 
market  very  much  more*  than  Canada 
itself. 

In  Canada  canned  salmon  sold  on 
the  domestic  market  must  already  bear 
a  printed  label  identifying  it  as  sock- 
eye  salmon  or  pink  salmon,  or  what¬ 
ever  variety  it  may  be,  but  shipments 
sold  abroad  are  labellcHl  b\  the  im¬ 
porters  concerned,  who  are  not  subject 
to  Dominion  control. 

From  .April  i  onward,  the  following 
code  of  markings  must  be  used,  in 
order  to  indicate  the  contents  of  the 
salmon  cans  sent  out  from  the  British 
Columbia  jilants  : 

■*  .S  ”  for  .Sockeye. 

“  P  ”  for  Pinks. 

“  C  ”  for  Cohoes. 

”  K  ”  for  Chums. 

"  ”  for  Siirings. 

“  B  ”  for  Blueback>. 

"  II  ”  for  Steelhe.ul  IVout. 

J'hc'  regulation  wjis  adopted  (states 
the  Fisheries  Sews  liuUetiu)  by  an 
Order  in  Council  passed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  in  amendment 
of  the  Canned  Salmon  Inspection 
Regulations,  which  became  operative 
this  year.  Coder  these  inspection  regu¬ 
lations  every  can  of  salmon  packed  in 
British  Columbia  must  be  submitted 
for  inspection  b\  a  permanent  federal 
board  of  ex|)erts  before  it  may  be 
marketed ;  salmon  which  fully  meets 
the  board’s  approval  is  certified  by  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Fisheries; 
s.ilmon  which  is  of  “  Second  (Quality  ” 
but  sound,  wholesome,  and  fit  for 
human  food  is  not  certified  but  mtiy  be 
sent  to  market,  provided  it  is  specially 
marked  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
regulations ;  any  salmon  which  does 
not  come  up  to  “  Second  Quality  ” 
when  examim‘d  fin.illy  by  the  board  is 
confiscated. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  identili- 
c.ition  marks  on  the  salmon  cans,  the 
recent  Order  in  Council  also  amended 
the  inspection  regulation  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  that,  from  .Xjiril  1,  1033.  all  cans 
(lacked  with  pieces  of  fish  from  th<‘ 
head  and  t;iil  |H)rtions  of  salmon  must 
bear  the  words  “  Tips  and  Tails  ”  in 
embossed  letters,  as  well  as  the  code 
letter  indicating  what  variety  of  salmon 
has  been  ust'd.  'I  he  word  “  Canada.” 
which  is  embossed  on  canned  salmon 
tipprovinl  by  the  Board  of  Inspection,  is 
not  to  appe.ar  on  cans  of  “  Tips  and 
Tails.” 

»  *  * 

Chaniie  of  Address. 

XX’e  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Peter 
Brotherhood,  Ltd.,  Engineers,  Peter¬ 
borough,  that  their  London  offices  h.ive 
now  been  transferred  from  34,  X'ictoria 
.Street,  .S.XX'.  i,  to  more  convenient 
premises  at  .Xmberley  House,  Norfolk 
Street,  XV. C.  2.  The  new  telephone 
number  will  be  'I'emple  B.ir  8014,  and 
telegraphic  addn-ss,  Brotherh<x)d. 
Estrand. 
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CLOUDED  HAM  SAVOURY— AIR  BUBBLES  IN  PASTES— WHITE 
GLAZE  FOR  PRESSED  MEATS— CITRUS  PECTIN— IODISED  SALT- 
HARDENING  OF  CREAMS  —  TABLET  MAKING  —  ONION 
BRINING  — SHORTENINGS— GUSTARD  POWDERS  — DRY  ICE- 
STORAGE  OF  TEA-CRYSTALLISATION  IN  GOLDEN  SYRUP 


('louded  Ham  Savoury. 

1,013.  ^  submit  a  sample  of  a  ham  savoury  put  up  in 

fllass  jars,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  the  reason  for  the 
cloudy  appearance.  (Enjjland.) 

This  is  evidently  caused  by  an  excessive  quantity  of  f.-it 
and  probably  not  enoufjh  filler.  On  sterilising,  the  contents 
of  the  jars  shrink  away  from  the  sides  and  the  fat  runs  into 
the  space  so  formed,  thus  causing  a  cloutly  a|)pearance, 
which,  you  will  have  noticed,  is  more  pronounced  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  jars. 

See  also  reply  to  Enquiry  No.  i.oiS. 

1,014.  *  request  you  to  send  us  the  address  of  the  Easi- 

Fold  wrapping  device  manufacturers.  (Derby.) 

This  was  done. 

1,015.  address  of  a  firm  making  hand 

machines  for  binding  a  thin  metal  ribbon  round  the  middle 
of  a  lo-slab  case,  plywood  pattern  ?  Round  wire  is  of  no  use. 

( Bournemouth.) 

This  was  done. 

1,016.  Will  you  please  put  us  in  touch  with  makers  of 
machinery  and  the  process  for  making  the  enclosed  cake 
decorations?  (London.) 

This  was  done. 

1,017.  Kindly  supply  names  of  reliable  merchants  supplying 
dried  vegetables  in  powder  form ;  also  good  recipes  for  soup 
powders  of  various  flavours  {oxtail,  tomato,  etc.).  (London.) 

.\  reliable  supplier  of  dried  vegetables  w:»s  indicated.  For 
soup  recipes  the  enquirer  was  referreil  to  the  services  of  an 
expert. 

Air  Bubbles  in  Pastes. 

t,oi8.  We  have  recently  been  experiencmg  some  trouble  in 
endeavouring  to  eliminate  air  bubbles  from  meat  and  fish 
pastes  in  glass  jars.  We  find  that  these  bubbles  fill  up  with 
fats  during  processing  and  give  the  glass  an  unsatisfactory 
appearance.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  your  vieit’s  as  to  the 
way  of  avoiding  this  difficulty.  (Scotland.) 

Filling  should  be  carried  out  by  means  of  a  sausage  stufi* 
ing  machine,  into  which  the  paste  is  pressed  before  the  actual 
filling  operation,  in  order  to  squ<‘e/e  out  the  air.  .\lso,  the 
jars  after  filling  should  be  banged  on  the  table. 

i,oH).  We  require  the  names  of  liritish  manufacturers  of 
water  sterilising  machines  by  filter  process,  with  the  capacity 
of  about  i(X)  gmlons  per  hour,  worked  from  water  mains  with 
a  pressure  of  40  lb.  per  square  inch.  ( Liverjnxil.) 

N;»mes  of  suitable  firms  were  giv«‘n. 

1,020.  One  of  our  South  .1/rican  houses  is  considering  the 
retailing  of  ice-cream,  and  has  written  us  on  the  subject  as 
folhnvs : 

‘'The  ice-cream  trade  in  .Imerica  uses  tapered,  square, 
and  pail-shaped  cartons  for  packaged  ice-cream,  frozen  in 
the  paper  package,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  if  you  can  get  us 
prices  and  particulars  of  these. 

“  These  packages  generally  have  a  tape  handle  or  a  wire 
handle.  They  are  tapered  in  shape  for  nesting,  but  glued  in 
the  making,  and  made  of  best  white  manilla,  in  correct 


measure  to  hold  i  pint,  1  pint,  i  quart,  i  gallon,  and  furnish 
<in  ideal  package  for  freezing  in. 

“  We  are  also  interested  in  prices  and  particulars  of  cartons 
for  freezing  “  bricks  ”  in,  so-called  “  brick  ”  boxes,  but  not 
for  any  particular  filling  machine,  as  a'c  fill  straight  from 
the  freezer." 

We  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  pul  us  in  touch 
with  the  manufacturers  of  the  special  types  of  carton  men¬ 
tioned.  (London.) 

Such  cartons  appear  to  be  usetl  exclusivel)  in  the  l'..S..\. 
I.ikely  suppliers  were,  however,  in<licateil.  Names  of 
“  brick  ”  box  manufacturers  were  als»>  giv«‘n. 

1,021.  li  e  notice,  in  annmgst  your  Trade  Sotes,  remarks 
relative  to  a  cellulose  wrapping  device  called  Easi-Fold,  made 
by  l.auder  of  Leeds. 

We  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  give  us  this  gentleman's 
full  address.  (London.) 

This  was  given. 

1,022.  Please  furnish  names  of  actual  manufacturers  of 
wood  pulp  wads  and  ceresin  discs  to  place  inside  metal  caps 
on  bottles.  (Cardiff.) 

Names  were  supplietl. 

White  Glaze  for  Pressed  Meats. 

1,023.  H’i//  you  kindly  give  us  a  method  for  manufacturing 
white  glaze  to  use  on  pressed  meats?  (Sheffield.) 

The  following  is  a  recip»-  for  white  gl:ize  ; 

Clear  white  g*-latine  ...  ...  ...  25  parts 

I'arina  or  cornllour  ...  ...  ...  25  ,, 

Wiittr  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  50  „  (approx.) 

Salt  .  2  „  (approx.) 

The  farina  »)r  luirnflour  is  mixed  w  ith  the  neces-ary  amount 
of  water  to  make  a  thin  cream  and  added  to  the  gelatine 
solution,  along  with  the  salt  and  enough  water  to  make  the 
rt*quired  weight. 

The  mixture  is  kept  ht>t  till  incorpi  r.ation  is  comj)lete,  then 
rublied  through  a  fine  hair  sieve  and  cooled  to  the  required 
temperature  for  dipping. 

1,024.  lie  are  interested  in  a  plant  to  make  the  so-called 
“  evaporated  milk  ”  {without  sugar),  and  should  be  glad  if 
vou  Ti'ould  let  us  know  names  and  addresses  of  firms  mani  - 
facturing  this  plant.  (I,ondon.) 

Names  .and  aildresses  t»f  suitable  firms  were  forwarded. 

1,025.  kindly  give  us  the  names  of  makers  of 

beef  suet  shredding  machifies  ?  (Cork.) 

These  were  given. 

1,026.  /  am  in  Z’ery  urgent  need  of  dressed  sago  flour,  and 
must  get  supplies  by  return.  Please  put  me  in  touch  -with 
manufacturers,  (tlloucester.) 

This  was  done. 


Citrus  Pectin. 

1,027.  H'e  should  like  to  know  the  method  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  citrus  pectin  and  to  get  into  touch  zvith  a  firm  who  could 
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uote  for  a  complete  outfit  for  handling  the  rau'  material 
rom  50,000  oranges  a  day.  (Arj'ontina.) 

We  gave  an  account  of  the  manufacture  of  pectin  in  the 
May  issue  of  last  year.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the 
manufacture  ;ind  pro|)erties  of  citrus  jK*ctins  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  L’.S.  Dept,  of  .Xgriculture,  Dept.  Bulletin, 
No.  1,323,  by  Dr.  H.  D.  l\K)re,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
One  method  «'onsidered  satisfactory  is  to  heat  the  finely 
ground  peel  or  other  citrus  by-product  with  acidified  water 
(Rm)ker  advises  0  2  per  c«-nt.  lactic  acid  solution)  and  to 
clarify  the  pressed-out  extract  with  kieselgiihr.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  bitter  taste,  one  method  is  to  concentrate  the  extract 
to  a  paste,  m«‘anwhile  washing  by  a  continu«)us  system  with 
a  minimum  quantity  of  denatured  alcohol. 

1,028.  Experimentally  ii'c  haz'e  been  using  enzyme  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  removal  of  starch,  etc.,  from  apple  juice,  and 
have  found  an  enzyme  preparation,  supplied  by  an  American 
firm,  7’ery  suitable.  The  cost  of  treatment,  nevertheless, 
being  someiohat  expensive,  we  should  be  interested  to  learn 
of  any  other  sources  of  supply  which  might  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical. 

Your  advice  on  this  subject  will  be  much  appreciated. 
(South  .Africa.) 

.V  suitable  British  substitute  was  recommended. 


Iodised  Salt. 

1,029.  Aiay  we  request  you  to  give  us  information  on  the 
manufcu'ture  of  iodised  salt?  (Bombay.) 

iodised  table  salt  is  for  use  as  a  prophylactic  against 
goitre. 

The  iodine  is  introduced  in  iodised  table  and  cooking  salt 
in  the  form  of  sodium  kwJide.  Twelve  grains  of  sodium 
iodide  equal  10  grains  of  iodine.  The  safe  strength  of  iodine 
to  use  in  the  salt  is  1  in  2(X),ooo,  or  approximately  i  grain 
of  sodium  iodide  in  25  lb.  of  salt. 

This  should  be  well  mixed  with  an  ounce  or  so  of  the 
“  dryer  ”  before  it  is  added  to  the  bulk,  as  the  whole  art  is 
to  distribute  the  iodine  evenly  throughout  the  salt. 

The  iodine  content  is  placed  low  because  the  salt  is  not 
employed  in  treatment,  but  to  supplement  the  amount  of 
iodine  (2  gr.  per  annum)  normally  required  by  the  body. 

The  Swiss  Goitre  Commission  fixed  the  maximum  strength 
at  about  i  part  iodine  to  200, <xx)  parts  salt,  and  that  is  the 
proportion  that  has  been  adopted  in  this  country,  except  in 
cases  where  the  salt  is  intended  for  use  only  at  the  table, 
when  a  strength  of  i  in  5o,o(x)  has  been  advised. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  official  instruc¬ 
tions  it  has  issued  fiir  the  preparation  of  iodised  salt,  has 
followed  the  lead  of  .Switzerland,  .Austria,  and  this  country. 
'I'he  strength  adopttnl  is  i  in  250,000. 

.A  special  salt  with  a  strength  of  i  in  ick),ooo  is  jiermitted, 
but  it  must  bear  a  label,  “  Medicated  Salt,”  and  it  must 
only  be  used  und«*r  mi'dical  advice. 

In  the  United  States  a  concentration  of  i  in  ^eto  has  been 
recommended  to  be  employed  in  mildly  goitrous  districts,  but 
in  Euro|)e  a  more  cautious  attitude  is  adopted. 

The  following  formul.Te  may  be  of  assistance  to  vou  : 


.Sodium  iodide 

.  I  gr. 

Table  salt 

.  -’5lh. 

Calcium  phosphat- 

1  oz. 

Sodium  iodide 

.  I  gr. 

Table  salt  . 

20  lb. 

1,030.  I  am  thinking  of  putting  u  »u’u>  food  product  on  the 
market.  Can  you  therefore  put  me  in  touch  with  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  collapsible  tubes  similar  to  those  used  for  tooth 
paste  or  shaving  cream,  hut  preferably  made  of  some  sub¬ 
stance  other  than  metal? 

Is  there  a  Trade  Society  /  could  join?  (London.) 

It  was  rathiT  difficult  to  answer  the  first  part  of  this 
enquiry,  but  a  |Missible  source  of  supply  was  indicated.  Tin 
and  aluminium  tubes,  however,  are  considered  quite  safe  for 


most  food  products,  and  names  of  manufacturers  of  these 
were  also  given. 

With  regard  to  a  food  .society,  the  enquirer  was  referred 
to  the  Food  Group  of  the  Soi'iety  of  Chemical  Industry. 
This  Society,  of  course,  concerns  itst'lf  with  technical,  not 
marketing  or  trade,  matters.  Full  particulars  of  its  activities 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Hardening  of  Creams. 

1,031.  We  have  been  preparing  cream  sandwiched  biscuits, 
but  find  that  the  cream  goes  hard  after  about  24  hours.  We 
use  icing  sugar  and  butter  for  making  this  cream.  Kindly 
inform  us  as  to  the  most  suitable  method  and  materials  to 
use. 

Also  please  let  us  know  how  to  prepare  egg  substitute 
without  the  use  of  any  part  of  eggs.  (Karachi.) 

For  a  cream  that  will  be  sold  in  three  or  four  days  the 
addition  of  a  little  water  during  the  beating  will  ensure  soft¬ 
ness.  The  amount  to  be  added  has  to  depend  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  maker,  '('here  is  a  danger  of  the  sugar  becoming 
rough  in  time. 

For  good  keeping  the  better  method  is  to  add  a  little 
frappt'  to  the  mix ;  the  amount  can  be  varied  to  suit  require¬ 
ments,  but  one  might  suggest  starting  with  5  per  cent. 
The  frappe  is  made  of  40  lb.  glucose,  16  lb.  invert,  and 
j  lb.  albumen.  Boil  sugars  to  228*  F. ;  place  in  a  beater  and 
beat,  during  which  time  slowly  add  the  albumen  solution. 

With  the  ordinary  sugar-fat  cream,  the  addition  of  i  per 
cent,  lecithin  in  the  fat  allows  of  an  extra  20  per  cent,  sugar 
to  be  added  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  quality  of  the 
resulting  cream,  which  seems,  if  anything,  a  little  softer. 

.Another  view  is  : 

“  It  is  customary,  in  the  trade,  to  use  coconut  oil  in  the 
coldest  weather  and  to  revert  to  a  hardened  oil  as  the  weather 
grows  warmer.  .All  sorts  of  melting-points  and  mixtures  of 
coconut  oil  with  hardened  coconut  fat  and  hardened  palm 
kernel  fat  are  adopted  by  different  manufacturers.  The 
general  procedure  is  to  cream  a  definite  amount  of  the 
selected  fat  w’ith  about  its  own  weight  of  icing  sugar,  and 
then  add  more  and  more  sugar  until  the  consistency  of  the 
batch  is  suitable  to  the  texture  of  the  wafer  and  the  method 
of  application.” 

Lecithin  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  eggs. 

.All  the  good  egg  substitutes  are  made  on  carefully  guarded 
formulaj,  but  the  basis  of  the  best  ones  on  the  market  to-day 
is  a  combination  of  skim  milk  powder  and  lecithin.  To  this 
are  added  varying  amounts  of  different  fats. 

1,032.  /  should  be  glad  if  you  could  make  enquiries  for  me 
in  the  direction  of  a  machine  which  is  capable  of  wrapping 
a  sheet  of  cellophane  round  a  package  about  4^  tn.  by  3^  in. 
wide  and  long  and  J  in.  deep,  and  then  wrapping  a  piece  of 
wax-proof  pajrer  over  the  cellophane  package,  the  wax-paper 
to  be  electrically  sealed  down  and  the  package  thus  made 
airtight.  (London.) 

This  was  done. 

1.033.  Please  supply  names  of  firms  manufacturing  lard 
and  beef  compounds  in  England.  (Liverpool.) 

.A  probable  source  of  supply  was  indicated. 

Tablet  Making. 

1,034.  Would  you  kindly  let  us  know  what  binding 
material  is  suitable  for  tablets  of  coffee  mixture?  (London.) 

The  enquiry  is  vague  and  one  should  have  more  details. 
Gum  arabic,  sugar,  glucose,  and  milk  sugar  are  commonly 
used  binding  agents.  For  a  general  discussion  of  tablet 
making,  see  the  Manufacturing  Chemist,  October,  1930.  You 
should  certainly  consult  an  article  in  this  month’s  Manufac¬ 
turing  Chemisi  by  Dr.  Schulze,  t>f  B<*rlin.  who  gives  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  account  of  recent  researches  in  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  subject  of  tablet  making,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  yeast. 

1,035.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  constitution  of  the 
contents  of  the  enclosed  packet,  and  also  where  the  article 
may  be  obtained.  It  is  used  for  the  cooking  of  peas. 
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Could  you  also  put  me  into  touch  with  suppliers  of  small 
bags  to  hold  the  peas  and  reliable  suppliers  of  bulk  mustard? 
(Dublin.) 

The  first  part  of  this  enquiry  needs  the  attenti«)n  of  an 
analyst.  A  suitable  one  was  recommended. 

Other  information  was  supplied  as  requested. 

Onion  Brining. 

1,036.  In  your  remarks  on  the  brining  of  onions  you  state 
that  a  second  brining  is  carried  out.  Is  this  second  brine 
exactly  the  same  as  the  first?  How  long  are  the  onions  kept 
in  the  brine?  (London.) 

It  is  usual  to  give  them  a  second  brining,  using  the  same 
amount  of  acid  and  preservatives,  but,  of  course,  the  time 
allowed  for  brining  must,  to  a  large  exbmt,  be  determined  by 
trial.  A  week  or  ten  days  is  a  ct)mm»)n  time,  but,  of  course, 
much  depends  on  the  type  and  size  of  onions,  time  of  year, 
etc. 

For  the  preparation  of  onions  that  have  been  brined  with 
sulphite  or  benzoate,  run  off  the  brine  through  the  bung-hole 
and  fill  the  cask  with  hot  water  at  180®  h.  Bung  up  and 
give  the  cask  a  good  roll.  Allow  to  stand  until  the  next 
day.  Then  run  off  the  water  and  add  fresh  hot  water  to  the 
onions  in  the  cask ;  fill  well  up  to  the  bung  and  then  bung 
up.  Give  the  cask  a  good  roll  and  let  stand  until  the  next 
day.  Then  run  off  the  water  and  open  up  the  cask.  Fill  up 
with  a  solution  of  4  to  4^  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  allow  to  stand 
10  to  20  hours,  after  which  fill  the  onions  into  bottles  or 
jars,  and  wash  them  with  a  fresh  solution  of  4  per  cent, 
acetic  acid  and  water.  Then  drain  well  liefore  vinegaring  up. 

1,037.  P^)i^  35'  Sovember  issue  we  notice  an 

advertisement  relative  to  a  device  to  facilitate  the  hand  wrap¬ 
ping  of  jars,  bottles,  etc,,  called  the  Easi-Fold,  maker  or 
patentee  L.  T.  Lauder,  Leeds. 

We  would  like  to  have  further  particulars  regarding  this, 
and  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  advise  us  as  to  the  address 
of  .Mr.  Lauder  in  order  that  we  may  take  the  matter  up 
with  him.  (Glasgow.) 

This  was  done. 

1,038.  We  should  be  pleased  if  you  could  recommend  a 
firm  manufacturing  a  machine  which  will  seal  under 
vacuum  without  the  necessity  of  using  heat.  (Wolverhamp¬ 
ton.) 

This  was  done. 

1,030.  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  iith  instant  en¬ 
closing  recipes  for  tomato  ketchup.  They  appear  to  be  what 
I  require,  and  I  will  experiment  along  these  lines. 

Will  you  please  say  what  part  acetic  acid  plays  in  the  niix- 
ture  and  if  it  might  be  replaced  by  -wine  vinegar,  which  is 
easily  obtainable  here?  (France.) 

Acetic  acid  plays  the  part  of  a  preservative  as  well  as  a 
flavouring  material.  In  our  opinion,  wine  vinegar  would  be 
just  as  good  as,  and  probably  better  than,  acetic  acid. 

Shortenings. 

1,040.  Can  you  suggest  a  working  formula  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  vegetable  shortening  for  flour  confectionery? 
(London.) 

The  majority  consist  of  cotton  seed  oil,  coconut  oil,  or 
palm  kernel  oil,  either  merely  refined  or  partially  hydro¬ 
genated  and  refined. 

Taste  and  smell  should  be  absent  and  careful  attention 
given  to  obtaining  the  correct  texture.  The  product  should 
be  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft ;  at  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  soft  enough  to  mix  easily  with  the  flour.  It  is  only  by 
experience  that  the  desired  qualities  can  be  attained.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  ensure  by  proper  refining  and  storage  in 
a  cool  place  that  no  rancidity  or  deterioration  in  quality 
sets  in. 

Reference  for  further  information  should  be  made  to  a 
short  article  published  on  another  page  of  the  present  issue. 

1,041.  Please  inform  us  where  we  may  get  a  copy  of  the 
South  African  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  We  have  to  conform 
in  having  our  full  address  on  our  packets,  and  we  wish  to 


know  of  any  other  stipulations  in  force  and  also  what  sice  of 
type  is  specified,  ((ilasgow.) 

.\  suitable  source  of  information  was  indicated. 

1,042.  /  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  gh>e  me  the 
name  and  address  of  the  makers  of  “  Antelope  ”  raising 
material  for  flour.  (London.) 

This  was  d«>ne. 

1,043.  -li  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  I  should  be  obliged 
if  you  could  let  me  have  the  Hame.t  of  any  manufacturers  of 
rice  milling  machines.  (Liverjiool.) 

These  were  supplied. 

1,044.  -would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  -with  firms 
specialising  in  vacuum  packing.  Our  problem  is  to  pack 
salted  almonds  in  a  bottle  with  a  vacuum  closure.  (London.) 

Names  of  firms  were  suggested. 

1,045.  We  note  on  Page  270  of  your  September  issue  at; 
enquiry  {So.  807)  for  names  and  addresses  of  makers  of 
machinery  for  flaking,  shredding,  and  Puffing  rice,  wheat, 
etc. 

We  should  be  most  interested  to  know  the  name  of  this 
correspondent  as  we  are  very  interested  in  this  type  of  work. 

( Ipswich.) 

Name  and  address  of  the  correspondent  were  given. 

1,046.  Can  you  put  us  in  touch  with  a  firm  who  could 
supply  a  24-tn.  pan,  granite  edge  runner  with  granite  bed? 

This  was  done. 

Custard  Powders. 

1,047.  Kindly  supply  recipes  and  methods  of  manufacture 
for  custard  po~wders.  (Canada.) 

Without  more  ()articulars  of  requirements  and  special 
conditions,  it  would  be  useless  to  give  recipes.  We  have 
dealt  with  this  question  previously.  Here  it  is  possible  to 
make  only  a  very  general  statement. 

There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  composition  of  custard 
powders.  They  may  be  m.ade  of  cornflour,  arrowroot,  sago 
flour,  or  rice  flour.  Probably  the  best  one  is  cornflour,  and 
one  recommendation  is  a  mixture  of  60  lb.  cornflour  and 
40  lb.  arrowroot.  .Another  recommendation  is  120  lb.  corn¬ 
flour,  to  which  10  to  30  lb.  icing  sugar  may  be  added,  if  a 
sweet  powder  is  desired,  and  then  one  adds  about  4  oz.  of 
essence  of  lemon  and  some  colouring  matter  in  the  case  of 
coloured  powders. 

The  usual  method,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  is  to  store 
the  cornflour  in  sacks  in  the  drying  rooms  until  it  reaches 
the  requisite  degree  of  dryness,  and  mix  in  the  flavour  and 
colour  in  a  portion  taken  from  the  main  batch,  and  then 
work  this  colour  and  flavour  base  in  which  a  larger  an<l 
larger  amount  of  the  batch,  the  mixing  and  sifting  being 
done  by  mixing  machines. 

1,048.  H  e  -wish  to  get  in  touch  -with  makers  of  wooden 
trays  or  sheh'es  to  hold  food  cans  in  a  single  layer  so  that 
they  can  be  inspected  periodically  before  the  final  packing. 
(Devon.) 

It  would  appear  that  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
method  to  employ  would  be  to  have  these  made  locally 

1,049.  Some  Hungarian  friends  of  ours  have  written  to  us 
asking  for  very  comprehensive  information  respecting  fresh 
tomatoes,  hot-house  vegetables  and  fruit,  etc.  We  should 
feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  furnish  us  with  such 
statistics  as  may  be  available  to  you,  or,  failing  this,  refer 
H.V  to  some  official  source.  (London.) 

Sources  of  information  were  indicated. 

1.050.  Please  send  ms  the  names  of  any  books,  which  you 
could  recommend,  on  the  subject  of  cooked  meats.  (Scot¬ 
land.) 

This  was  done. 

1,051.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  would  put  us  in  touch 
with  the  English  agents  for  Patna  PopPy  Scent.  Calcutta. 
(Leeds.) 

This  was  done. 
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1,052.  Il  f  are  rather  anxious  to  have  a  definition  of  ii’hat 
celluloid,  non-in  tlamtnable  celluloid,  and  cellophane  really 
are.  Could  you  supply  us  with  this  information  ?  (Carlisle.) 

Inforniatit>n  was  supplied. 

Dry  Ice. 

1,053.  y*"*  hind  of  container  for  the 

transport  of  dry  ice?  (Notts.) 

There  are  various  types  used  for  the  transport  of  this  pro¬ 
duct,  depending  on  quantity,  distance,  and  purjMJse  for  which 
the  ice  is  required.  Small  quantities  are  sent  in  cardboard 
non-returnable  cartons,  which  are  insulated  with  corrugated 
cardboard,  while  larger  quantities  are  now  being  despatched 
in  galvanised  iron  containers.  In  some  cases,  however,  dr\ 
ice  is  merely  put  into  grease-proof  bags  and  packed  into 
insulated  vans. 

1,054.  yoM  f^ive  me  a  formula  for  makinf*  malt 

vinegar,  also  what  quantity  of  water  I  should  add  to  80  per 
cent,  acetic  acid  to  make  it  vinegar  strength? 

Further,  can  you  give  me  any  particulars  of  cider  manu- 
faeture?  (Irish  Free  State.) 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  his  enquiry,  the  writer  was 
referred  to  the  articles  on  vinegar  which  appeared  in  the 
June  and  July  issues  of  this  journal.  For  information  on 
•  ider  m.inufiicture,  ht*  was  referred  to  the  Cider  Research 
Institute,  University  of  Bristol. 

1,055.  please  give  us  the  names  of  suppliers  of 

shredded  horsercuiish  ?  (Somerset.) 

Names  of  suppliers  were  given. 

1,056.  Please  supply  the  names  of  firms  making  machines 
{lohole  process  automatic)  for  weighing  and  wrapping  ounce 
packets  of  Epsom  salts.  (Manchester.) 

This  was  done. 

Storage  of  Tea. 

1,057.  entirely  new  line  with  us,  could  you 

please  inform  us  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep  opened  tea  chests 
at  one  uniform  temperature?  (Midlands.) 

Tea  should  be  stored  under  cool  conditions  and  should  be 
hermetically  sealed  so  as  to  prevent  loss  of  flavour.  Th<- 
main  thing  is  to  prevent  undue  loss  of  volatile  constituents, 
and  this  is  achieved  by  keeping  down  the  temperature  .and 
by  st»)ring  the  te:i  in  cont.-iiners  covered  as  tightlx  as 
j^Ktssible. 

1,058.  Will  you  kindly  gh'e  me  a  recipe  for  each  of  the 
two  samples  of  French  mustard  sent  by  post  under  separate 
cover?  (France.) 

The  enquirer  was  .advised  tt)  approach  a  consultant,  .as 
there  are  no  laboratory  facilities  in  this  office  for  making 
such  an  e.xamination. 

i,o5q.  Can  you  give  me  particulars  of  any  “  canning  ” 
exhibitions  which  are  being  held  in  this  country?  (Stoke- 
on-'l'rent.) 

Th**  only  exhibition  which  deals  with  canning  in  this 
country  is  the  Imperial  Fruit  Show,  which  is  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  each  year.  'I'he  1932  Exhibition  was 
held  in  Birmingham  from  Octt)b<‘r  21  to  20.  The  next  one 
will  be  held  abttut  the  same  time  this  year,  but  the  pl.ace 
as  \et  is  not  decided. 

C]rystaIllsation  in  Gulden  Syrup. 

1,060.  H  e  are  starting  to  tin  golden  syrup  and  ’would  like 
to  know  how  to  prevent  crystcdlisation  in  the  tins.  These 
will  be  the  ordinary  lever  I'ariely,  the  principal  sale  being 
i-lh.  and  2-lb.  sizes.  (Irish  Free  -St.ate. 

The  tendency  to  crystallise  depends  on  the  jxroportion  ol 
sucrose  (cane  sugar)  and  invert  sugars.  The  invert  sugar  is 
priKluced  during  the  concentrating  of  the  original  juice  bv 
he.at,  and  is  usually  present  in  golden  syrup  to  the  extent  of 
ab«>ut  33  iM*r  cent.  In  .addition,  there  is  perhaps  about 
30  |K‘r  cent,  water,  and  both  of  these  when  present  in  suf¬ 
ficient  .amounts  tend  to  prevent  crystallisation  of  the  cane 
sug.ar  taking  place.  \’t‘r\  often  this  straight  syrup,  jxrixluced 


by  concentrating  the  original  juice,  is  mi.xed  with  gluco.s«'. 
This  also  tends  to  prevent  crystallisation  or  granulation. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  involved.  For  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  this  particular  case  the  services  of  an  expert  would 
be  required,  and  the  name  of  such  .a  persttn  was,  therefore, 
submitted. 

i,o()i.  H  e  manufacture  fair  quantities  of  meat  paste  and 
are  now  considering  the  introduction  of  fish  pastes,  such  as 
salmon  and  shrimp,  bloater,  salmon  and  anchovy,  and 
lobster.  Should  we  not  use  any  meat  at  all  in  this  latter 
process?  H’e  have  large  quantities  of  bacon  and  ham  trim¬ 
mings  and  cooked  ham  fat  available  ivhich  we  would  like  to 
use  up  for  this  purpose,  if  possible. 

I'oar  advice  on  Ihe  matter  7V0.ild  he  greatly  esteemed. 

(Scotland.) 

Our  corresjK)ndent  was  referred  to  our  June  issue  and  the 
article  contained  therein  on  the  “  Manufacture  of  Fish 
Pastes.” 

Fish  paste  recipes  vary  tremendously  in  accordance  with 
ihe  type  of  market,  raw  materials  available,  cost  limits,  and 
so  on.  .V  bt“ef  fat  base  is  usually  used  in  this  country,  but 
this  happens  to  be  replaced  by  bacon  fat  in  .America.  .A 
certain  proportion  of  fresh  herring  or  red  herring  is  incor¬ 
porated,  and  a  filler  consisting  of  rice  or  biscuit  meal  or 
some  proprietary  preparation. 


Corrosion  of  Tin  Plates 

7'«»  the  Editor. 

I)i;ak  .Sik, 

In  the  rept>rl  of  m\  ail«lr«‘s>  at  the  fanners’  fonven- 
tion,  |)ublished  in  the  November  issue  of  FfM)i)  Mx.NfK.At - 
Ti  ki:,  it  is  st.'itinl  :  ”  In  reply  to  anotlu  r  qiu'stion,  Mr.  Hirst 
s.iid  that  the  type  of  plate  ustxl  doex  not  matter  sti  k>ng  .is 
it  is  lacquered.” 

I  Jim  afraid  that  this  was  wronglx  re|H)rted.  as  in  dis¬ 
cussing  charco.il  and  coke  pl.ite  I  (xiinted  out  th.it  the  type 
of  pl.ite  used  ap|M*ari-d  to  be  tin  im|x>rtant  factor  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  swells. 

I  .1111  obligeil  to  Mr.  T.  frosbie  W.-ilsh  for  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  matter  in  the  letter  published  in  your  December 
issue,  .-ind  I  would  like  to  assure  him  and  others  that  the 
quality  of  the  tinpl.ite  is  of  the  utmost  im|K)rtance.  It  h.is 
long  been  known  that  the  thin  coating  of  tin  on  the  steel 
base  is  seldom  |HTfectly  continuous-  there  are  sm.'ill  micro¬ 
scopic  .'ire.is  not  covered  by  the  tin — and  there  are  two  well- 
known  tests  which  show  the  extent  of  this  so-called 
”  |Mirosity  ”  of  tinplate.  It  appears  very  prob.ible  that  this 
m.iy  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  governing  hydrogen  swells, 
.iiui  that  alteration  in  factory  processes  or  the  use  of  so-called 
inhibitors  alTi'cts  the  losses  only  to  a  lesser  degree. 

.\t  the  same  time*,  I  would  like  to  assure  Mr.  T.  Crosbie 
Walsh  that  the  question  of  harmless  inhibitors  which  might 
be  useful  in  prolonging  the  m.irket.-ible  life  of  the  can  is  not 
being  overliMikeil, 

A’ours  faithfully, 

F.  Hik.st. 

[We  are  sorry  that  a  wrong  impression  has  been  conveved. 
I  hat  is  the  result  of  reporting  an  isol.ated  remark.  So  far 
as  our  rix'ollection  goes,  .Mr.  Hirst  had,  previous  to  the  re- 
m.'irk  which  he  quotes  in  his  letter,  i  mi>h:isised  the  necessitv 
for  a  continuous,  unbroken  covering  of  tin  on  the  steel  base 
if  hydrogen  swi-lls  are  to  be  avoiditl.  The  thickness  of  this 
tin  coating  is  not  a  very  im|M)rtant  |M»int  so  long  as  it  is  free 
from  |K>rosity  and  is  lacquered.  Mr.  Samson  quoted 
.\merican  e.xperience  as  supporting  this  contention,  and  Sir 
Kilgar  Jones  again  stressed  it  in  his  concluding  rem.irks  b\ 
saying  :  ”  If  one  can  get  a  sheet  of  steel  perfiTtly  covered 
with  tin,  the  actual  qu.intity  of  tin  us«‘d  does  not  m.itter.” 

.Xlthough  .Mr.  Hirst  m.ide  his  meaning  perfin-tly  clear  on 
the  (H-casion  of  his  address,  it  would  appear  that  the  sami 
c.'innot  be  said  of  the  summary  we  gave  of  his  remarks  and 
we  are  therefore  very  gl.'id  to  hjive  this  opixirtunitv  of  cor- 
ri-cting  any  wrong  impressions  th;it  m.iv  h.ive  been  con¬ 
vey  e«l. — EniTOK.j 
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New  Companies 


I..  Peachey  and  S«>ns,  Limited.  (2677.23.)  166-8,  Bishopsgate, 
E.C.  2.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  grocer  and  sundriesman  and 
hardware  mcht.  cd.  on  at  Dreadnought  House,  Clifton  St., 
Wandsworth  Rd.,  S.W.  Xom.  Cap.  :  £^,000  in  6,600  shares  of 
£i  and  8,000  of  is. 

Rkitish  and  African  Cereal  Comp.any,  Limited.  (267687.) 
To  enter  into  agnits.  for  the  acquisition  of  a  secret  process 
relating  to  the  mnfre.  of  cereal  biscuits  and  the  goodwill  of  the 
bus.  cd.  on  by  B.  tlsborne  and  M.  I.  Macfarlane  in  the  mnfre. 
of  biscuits  under  the  said  process,  and  for  the  transfer  of  certain 
interests  in  Constantia  Mills,  Burton  Latimer,  Xorthants,  etc. 
Xom.  Cap.:  ;^'2o,ooo  in  £i  shares  (6,000  pref.,  4.<x)o  ord.,  and 
10,000  unclassified). 

R.  £.  Smith,  Limited.  (267747.)  Parndon  Mills,  Little 
Parndon,  Essex.  To  take  over  the  bus.  cd.  on  at  Parndon  Mills, 
nr.  Harlow,  as  “  R.  E.  Smith,”  and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
flour  and  grist  millers,  corn  mchts.,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.  :  £5,000  in 
£t  shares  (1,000  pref.  and  4,000  ord.). 

A.  CooTE  AND  Company,  Limited.  (264468.)  17,  Philpot  Lane, 
E.C.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  produce  mchts.  grocers,  etc. 
Xom.  Cap. :  £100  in  j^i  shares. 

British  Ducks,  Limited.  (264630.)  To  carry  on  a  mammoth 
hatchery  for  supplying  table  ducks  for  home  supply  and  export 
on  mass-production  principles,  etc.  Xom.  Cap. :  /'io,ooo  in  £t 
shares  (2,000  pref.  and  8,000  ord.). 

Hummers,  Limited.  (264561.)  20,  Chapel  Street,  Liverpool. 

To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  potato  crisp  makers  and  dlrs.,  etc.  Xom. 
Cap.  :  £1,000  in  £1  shares. 

Merton  Grove  Company,  Limited.  (264526.)  17.  Merton 

Grove,  Bootle,  Lancs.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  sugar  and  syrup 
refiners,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  ;^35,ooo  in  £1  shares  (20,000  pref. 
and  15,000  ord.). 

Direct  Continent.ai.  Produce  Company,  Limited.  (.^70733.) 
To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  import  and  export  grocery,  provision, 
and  genl.  mchts.,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £100  in  £1  shares. 

Xidd  Valley  Products,  Limited.  (270750.)  Shaw  Mills, 
nr.  Harrogate,  Yorks.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  synthetic  coffee 
innfrs.,  mchts.,  and  salesmen,  bacon  factors,  dairymen,  etc. 
Xom.  Cap. :  3,000  in  £i  shares. 

Percy  H.  Smith  and  Company,  Limited.  (270915.)  ;2,  Cor- 

{luration  Street,  Manchester.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  cheese 
factors  cd.  on  at  Manchester  as  ‘‘  Percy  H.  Smith  and  Co.” 
Xom.  Cap.:  ;^2,5oo  in  £1  shares  (1.000  pref.,  ioo  ”  .\  ”  ord.. 
and  1,400  “  B  ”  ord.). 

Essex  Cannino  Company,  Limited.  (270594.)  To  enter  into 
an  agmt.  for  the  purchase  of  freehold  property  at  Burnham-on- 
Crouch,  Essex,  and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  preservers  and 
canners  of  fruit,  jams.  etc.  Xom.  Cap. ;  £1,000  in  £i  shares. 

Gold  Medal  Tea  Company,  Limited.  (270942.)  64.  Borough 
Road,  Middlesbrough.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  importers  and 


brokers  of  and  dlrs.  in  tea,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £too  in  £1 
shares. 

British  Sid.ac,  Limited.  (270902.)  8,  Fredericks  Place,  E.C.  2. 
To  enter  into  agmt.  with  the  liquidator  of  Xeura  Art  Silk  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  (in  voluntary  liquidation),  and  agmts.  with  Soci^te 
Industrielle  de  la  Cellulose,  and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs. 
of  hygienic  wrapping  papers,  paper  and  pulp  mnfrs.,  innfrs.  of 
cinematographic  and  photographic  films,  etc.  Xom.  Cap. : 
;^ioo  in  ;^i  shares. 

T.  Wright,  Limited.  (270806.)  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  wines,  beers,  spirits,  etc.  Xom.  Cap. : 
;^5oo  in  5s.  shares. 

Allens  (Disinfectants),  Limited.  (270853.)  6-8,  Jamaica 

Street,  Liverpool.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  innfrs.  of  and  dlrs. 
in  disinfectant  preparations,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £i,r>oo  in  £t 
shares. 

Ulster  Dairy  Products,  Limited.  (270641.)  To  carry  on  the 
bus.  of  producers  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  to  establish 
shops  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  in  the  U.K.,  Xorthern  Ire¬ 
land,  or  abroad,  for  the  sale  of  farinaceous  goods,  etc.  Xom. 
Cap. :  ;^5oo  in  £1  shares  (too  pref.  and  400  ord.). 

Benjamin  S.  Bostock,  Limited.  (270554.)  To  take  over  the 
bus.  of  cheese  factors  and  grocers  and  provn.  mchts.  cd.  on  at 
Crewe  and  Haslington,  and  elsewhere,  as  Benjamin  S.  Bostock 
and  Harold  S.  Bostock.  Xom.  Cap.:  £10,000  in  £t  shares. 

CORRAMORE  Tea  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  (270858.)  138,  Leaden 

hall  Street,  E.C.  3.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  formerly  cd.  on  in 
Mangaldai,  Province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  India,  as 
the  Corramore  Tea  Estate.  Xom.  Cap. :  ;^4o,ooo  in  £t  shares. 

Dart’s  (Somerset),  Fruit  Products,  Limited.  (270732.)  The 
Fruit  Mills.  Staplegrove,  Taunton.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
mnfrs.,  mchts.,  brokers,  and  dlrs.  in  fruit  and  fruit  syrups,  etc. 
Xom.  Cap. :  ;f8,5oo  in  £t  shares. 

Scott,  Simpson  and  Company,  Limited.  (270708.)  133. 

Whitehall  Road,  Drighlington.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of 
mineral  water  mnfrs.  cd.  on  at  Drighlington  as  “  Scott,  Simp 
son  and  Co.”  Nom.  Cap. :  £3,000  in  £t  shares. 

Speedwell  Brewery  Comp.any,  Limited.  (270615.)  23,  Park 
Row,  Leeds.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  brewers  and  maltsters, 
etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  ^^500  in  £i  shares. 

Woods  (Birstwith),  Limited.  (271003.)  Birstwith,  Yorks. 
To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  bakers  and  confectioners,  etc.  Xom. 
Cap. :  ;^6,ioo  in  £1  shares  (too  “  A  ”  and  6,000  “  B  ”). 

Salisbury  Confectionery  (Company,  Limited.  (270343.)  40a. 

Fisherton  Street,  Salisbury.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  confei-- 
tioners,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  in  shares. 

TAe  above-mentioned  fartieulars  of  new  companies  recentl\ 
registered  have  been  extracted  from  the  daily  register  of  Messrs 
Jordan  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  company  registration  agents,  Chance>\ 
Lane,  IV. C.  2. 


Aerated  Beverages 
and  CordialN.  ete. 

There  are  really  few  practical  books  dealing  with  the 
manufacture  of  aerated  beverages,  cordials,  and  similar 
products.  We  were  glad,  therefore,  to  be  presented  with 
a  copy  of  the  seventh  edition  of  a  book  on  this  subject 
compiled  by  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Howell,  Ltd., 
London  (los.  6d.). 

As  already  indicated,  this  is  an  essentially  practical 
handbook,  and  no  doubt  that  is  the  reason  why  it  has 
enjoyed  such  a  large  measure  of  piopularitv'  among 
members  of  the  trade.  The  first  part  of  the  book  deals 


with  water,  CO,,  sugar  and  sugar  substitutes,  preserva¬ 
tives,  colours,  the  syrup  room,  syrups  and  their  prepara¬ 
tion,  non-alcoholic  fruit  wines  and  cordials,  fermentation 
in  aerated  beverages,  the  brewing  of  non-alcoholic  beers, 
and  finally  a  glossary  is  included. 

Part  11.  gives  a  selection  of  recipes  for  aerated  bever¬ 
ages,  ice-cream  sodas,  artificial  mineral  waters,  syrupis, 
and  non-alcoholic  cordials,  fruit  wines,  and  brewed  beers, 
while  a  useful  series  of  tables,  etc.,  is  included  in  Part  III. 

The  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  library. 


These  particulars  of  New  Patents  of  interest  to  readers  have 
been  selected  from  the  Official  fournal  of  Patents,  and  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  permission  of  the  Controller  of  //.J/.  Stationery 
Ofice,  and  the  Official  fournal  of  Patents  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  II’. C.  2, 
price  IS.  weekly  (annual  subscription  £2  10s.}. 

Latest  Patent  Applications 

339O1.  Newnham,  J.  Cl.:  Shredders  for  suet,  etc.  Dec.  1. 

33236.  Fichs,  G..  and  Las/tomerv,  (1. :  Heating  or  cooking 
foodstuffs.  N'ov.  24. 

33400.  (^)lieta-\\'erke  A.  Kasi’Er:  Treating  coffee  beans.  Nov.  25. 

33401.  C^)L’ieta-\Verke  Kasper:  Treating  coffee  beans.  Nov.  25. 
(C'ognate  with  334<><>.) 

Specihcalions  Published 

384,026.  Fitzpatrick,  H.  D.  (Naanilooze  Vennootschap  .Maat- 
schappij  tot  Vervaardiging  van  Snijniachines  Volgens  van 
Herkel’s  Patent  en  van  .\ndere  Werktuigen) :  Slicing 
machines. 

384,211.  Hrow.v,  B.  :  Machines  for  making  pats  of  butter  and 
the  like. 

3’'i3,56i.  Bark,  \V.  :  Steaming  apparatus  for  food. 

382,446.  Mapson,  L.  W.,  MAcCtRUV,  J.  r.,  Xui.AS,  H.  ().,  and 
Cambio  Proim  cts,  Ltd.  :  Manufacture  of  concentrated  edible 
products. 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published  Specifications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Patent  Office,  25.  Southampton  Buildings , 
London,  H’.C.  2,  at  the  uniform  price  of  ix.  each. 

Abstracts  Published 

Group  Abridgments  can  be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office, 
25,  Southampton  Buildings ,  London,  U'.C.  2,  either  sheet  by 
sheet  as  issued  on  payment  of  a  subscription  of  ^x.  per  group 
volume,  or  in  bound  volumes  price  2X.  each. 

378.375.  Butter,  cheese,  etc.  Bai  moartner,  J.  11. ,  8334,  Peoria 
Street,  Chicago,  l’.S..\. 

Relates  to  cheese,  butter,  and  other  plastic  dairy  products  which 
have  been  heat-treated  to  pasteurising  tempierature  produced 
by  mechanical  action  on  the  product — e.g.,  frictionally,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  process  of  Specification  378,374.  Apparatus  which 
may  be  used  similar  to  that  of  Specification  378,376  (Group  IV.) 
is  described.  The  treated  products  are  in  homogenised  and 
emulsified  condition  and  are  improved  in  flavour,  firmness, 
texture,  and  consistency.  Specifications  9426/00  and  278,653 
(both  in  Cla.ss  49,  Food)  are  referred  to. 

378,918.  Gheese.  Driasbach,  F.,  30,  Jaherstrasse,  and  CiiEMtscitE 
Faiirik  j.  a.  Benckiser  Ges.,  30,  Frankentalerstrasse,  both 
in  Ludwigshafen-on-Khine,  Germany. 

Crustless  cheese  is  produced  by  melting  hard  or  soft  cheese  in 
a  finely  ground  state  with  or  without  vacuum  at  a  tempierature 
below  100*  C.,  sodium  metaphosphate,  either  alone  or  as  an 
essential  ingredient  of  a  mixture  with  other  salts  used  to  assist 
this  melting,  being  added  to  the  finely  ground  cheese  mass. 
The  salts  may  be  alkali  ortho-  and  'or  pyro  phosphates  or  organic 


salts — e.g.,  neutral  salts  of  tartaric,  citric,  lactic,  adipic,  or 
maleic  acid.  When  the  sodium  metaphosphate  is  used  in  admix¬ 
ture  with  alkali  ortho-  or  pyro-phosphates  the  hydrogen  ion 
concentration  of  the  orthophosphates  alone  or  the  pyrophosphates 
alone  or  the  mixture  of  both  should  preferably  lie  within  the 
limits  of  /H=6'5  to  7-5. 

374.797.  Cheese.  Waters,  H.  L.  H.,  690,  St.  Paul  Street, 
Montreal,  Canada. 

(  heese  is  cured  and  ripened  in  an  atmosphere  having  a  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  greater  than  95  per  cent.,  without  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mites  or  rind  rot,  by  co-ordinating  the  relative  humidity 
and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  with  reference  to  the 
original  moisture  content  of  the  cheese,  turning  the  cheese 
^)eriodically,  and  treating  the  rinds  periodically  with  a  solution, 
preferably  a  saturated  solution,  of  disodium  phosphate.  In  an 
example,  a  cheese  having  an  original  moisture  content  of  32  to 
35  per  cent,  is  cured  in  an  atmosphere  having  a  relative 
humidity  of  96  to  97  per  cent,  and  a  temperature  of  55*  to  65*  F. 


A  Chemical  Encyclopaedia 

The  fifth  edition  of  Kingzett’s  well-known  reference  book 
has  recently  made  its  appearance,  comprising  200  more 
pages  than  its  predecessor  published  in  1928.  The  author 
has  devoted  five  years  of  unremitting  labour  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  new  edition  in  order  to  bring  the  matter 
up  to  date.  He  has  done  his  work  thoroughly,  and  the 
results  are  highly  satisfactoiy  in  that  he  has  collected 
together  in  a  single,  handy  work  of  reference  such  in¬ 
formation  concerning  chemicals  and  allied  materials  as 
is  likel}’  to  be  required  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  person 
whether  he  be  engaged  in  business,  school,  factory,  or 
laboratory.  One  does  not  expect,  of  course,  to  find  ex¬ 
haustive  treatment  of  any  single  item  in  a  work  of  this 
character,  but  the  entries  are  sufficiently  complete  to 
satisfy  average  needs,  and  the  references  to  contemporary 
literature  which  accompany  most  of  them  indicate  where 
more  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  if  required. 
Altogether,  the  book  makes  a  useful  and  reliable  desk 
companion  for  the  man  who  wants  his  information  in  a 
hurry.  {Chemical  Encychpcedia,  by  C.  T.  Kingzett, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  London,  1932.  Fifth  Edition.  1014  />/>.) 


Food  Manufacture  U  lent  to  any  address 
in  the  World  for  10s.  per  annum.  Send  your 
subscription  now  to  LEONARD  HiLL,  LTD., 
Thanet  House,  231-2,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  2. 


